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It is easier to ask questions than to 

Question know which is the question best 
worth asking. Says one, “Do you think people 
believe.as much as they used to? I used to believe 
all that the preacher told me, but I don’t any more.” 
And the reply from another: “Some people accept 
more than they used to; but just now the more valua- 
ble question for me to ask myself is, What am I doing 
for Christ?” 


The Better 


Oo 


New Help Available knowledge is more useful 

for Workers — than that which is even temporarily 
inaccessible. The Sunday School Times has fur years 
been offering its readers the most helpful thoughts 
most carefully tested and approved methods 





But now it offers this help to the 
Sunday-school teacher, the superintendent, the libra- 
rian, or the secretary, in more attractive and accessible 
form than ever before. Beginning with the present 
issue, ell articles, suggestions, or questions relating to 
methods of Sunday-school work will be brought into. 
two departments, headed, respectively, “ Superintend- 
ent and Other Officers,” and “For the Teacher.” 


students generally, that show how new light has been 
thrown upon Bible truth by discovery and research, 
will hereafter appear as “ Notes on Recent Research ” 
in connection with the department of “ Work and 
Workers.” Especially fresh and important in this 
connection is the communication from Professor 
Sayce, on page 237 of this issue. 
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Defects Easier Seen More character and greater ability 

than Beauties are requisite for the perceiving of 
the good than of the evil in any person or thing, in 
any thought or performance. A flaw or a fault stands 
out before the ordinary observer as the signs of power 
and of superiority donot. Ifa preacher or other pub- 


lic speaker makes a slip in grammar, or is guilty of a 


minor violation of good taste, the average hearer is 
pretty sure to notice it, and is likely to pass judgment 
on the man as if that marked his measure. Yet if 
that very speaker, in his sermon or address, gives 
expression to profound thought, or shows originality 
of conception and fertility of imagination, not one in 
ten of his hearers is likely to be aware of the fact. 
He who criticises unfavorably a public performance, 
because of some obvious defect, is more likely to dis- 
close his own lack of ability than to give evidence of 
his discernment. Mark Twain suggests that Shake- 
speare may have been a smart writer, “ but he couldn’t 
spell.” Let us have a care that we do not show our 
inability to recognize signs of superiority, by calling 
attention to flaws in performance that require nbd 
ability to perceive. 
os 

No Helpfulness Appreciation of our fellow-men is 

without Appreciation the first requirement of our power to 


aidthem. It may be easier to agree with another than 
to @ jate one with whom we disagree. “I can- 
not With the writer,” says a recent commentator, 


“but appreciate it all the more, it may be, on that 
account. It is quite likely that I do not understand 
fully the doctor’s position.” There is always some 
value to be set upon the sincere opinions of another, 
however erroneous we may know them to be. They 
are the outcome of certain facts or beliefs or con- 
ditions of the life of the person holding them, how- 
ever illogical, or even ludicrous, they may seem to 
us. We never can aid such a person toward that 
which we know to be true and -right until we appre- 
ciate just why he thinks and acts as he does. We 
must be able to give him credit, too, for whatever is 
creditable in his spirit and intentions, his energy and 
his metheds. If we cannot appreciate those things 
in our disagreement with and our disapproval of him, 
we are not likely to lead him to an agreement with 
us, or to that which we shall altogether approve in 
him. It-is because Christ was human as well as 


temptations, ills, and weaknesses. 
self hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to succor 
them that are tempted,” It was this absolute all- 
round appreciation that made it possible for him ‘to 
be our absolute all-round helper. The nearer that we 
approach his fulness of appreciativeness, the better 
helpers we can be. 


CA 
Reputation of Religion 


T IS doubtful if there ever was a time in the 
world’s history when there were as many repu- . 

tations as there are to-day, or when a reputation was’ 
easier to get. They are so many that we are thor- 
oughly confused by them, and our sky seems all a 
great, solid Milky Way, giving us a confused and 
beautiful knowledge that there is a great deal there,. 
but overpowering us with a general inability to 
decide just what. And we naturally long for that 
great blue quiet which we imagine’ was in the human 
heavens when only a few great stars like Homer were 
shining, and when the spaces between great souls 
were great enough to give us time to think. 

Everything is so crowded that we even imagine, 
sometimes, that the very heavens themselves are 
more crowded than they used to be when Moses and 
David looked up in the night. But what we need 
is not a lessening of the things to look at, so much 
as some of their great genius to see a few great 
things when we do look. The heavens were just the 
same then, and all we need is their power to get rid 
of the crowd. consciousness, and to see a few great 
stars wandering with all the heavens to themselves, 
keeping their mighty distances from each other in 
their sublime nearness to God, and night after night 
looming and vanishing over the old, old trail. 

We shall need the critic more and more, as we go 
on, to serve as astronomer to us in the dazzling haze 
of new stars, and to help us to know’that there is a 
great path and a great order, and.to give us a course 
through it all. © 

The love of a reputation is one of the signs of the 
time. There are more reputations than we know 
what to do with, and we look out upon a great per- 
plexity of jumbled successes and devouring fames 
until we are tempted to think that the most star-like 
soul we know of is the one that has not been shining, 
Close upon the labor of reading what a man has to 
say, follows the task of having to be told who he is, 
until we begin to feel that not the least of the world’s 
blessings is anonymity. About the last thing that 
any one is willing to be nowadays is of “no reputa- 
tion.” An audience is rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past since everybody has taken to talking and 
writing ; and it §c2ms as if the world might, a few ages 
hence, be reduced to the necessity of every man talk- 
ing to himself. 

Men are anxious for the reputation of wealth, 
taste, culture, originality, eloquence, and, not the 
least of all, the reputation of religion. 
religion is religious does not exempt it from the need 
of every sensible care that the soul can furnish to 
anything else. Just -because prayer is speech with 
God does not protect it from being valueless speech 
at times, and the fact that the Bible is God’s word 






















































































Just because ~~ 






does not prevent it from being meaningless and mute 
to the soul without attention. The soul mdy become 
as unworthy and unhealthy and feverish in its at- 
tempt to be thought religious as in its other attempts, 
and the desire for the reputation of righteousness may 
be as immoral as the desire for any other show unac- 
companied with reality. The love of the fame with- 
out devotion to the fact is always immoral. 
Many a soul is far more anxious to be thought 
\ feligious, and to gain the approval of religious 
_* people, than really to be religious. Many are the 
' devices by which the soul tries to thrust itself into 
the number of those whose names succeed. God is 
sometimes almost forgotten in the attempt. We are 
terribly sensitive lest-our spiritual life be not appre- 
ciated when we look out and see the fame that has 
come to some one else who has served God. Now 
that in these latter days it has been found that no 
 feputation is of more force in the world than the 
_ Feputation of the truly spiritual man, men who were 
silent about their religion before are rushing to gain 
~ the lists of spiritual honor before they are closed. 
They are never closed, and they are never opened 
except to the pure in heart and purpose, Surely it 
seemed as if one fame in the world might be kept 
It is easy to see how, in former times, place and 
office in the church had led men astray, how bishoprics 
might be bargained for when they were marketable, 
and how the temporalities of religion might be con- 
_ “spired after ; but whenall this was over, and the church 
was separated from the state, then it seemed as if 
surely no one would any longer rush to fill the ranks 
of those whose fame could only rise from the power of 
the spirit. 
’ But spiritual things are not exempt from the ap- 
proach of covetousness when once they have estab- 
lished themselves. The world has come to realize 
- that no power is so lasting, so great, as that of a great 
w al genius; and once the world’s great heart has 
_ yielded up its honor to such a one, men have found 
spirituality marketable, and cannot be spiritual 
enough. The church world is full of reputations of 
people who have felt something or done something or 
organized. something that grew up in their hearts 
and had to find expregsion, and in their train follows 
at once a host who are feverish to organize or to 
invent or to say something. There are many to-day 
who are pleading with oblivion more than they are 
pleading with God. We do not want to end our 
work without a record or a monument. 

This is the era of the badge and the button, of ear- 
marks and catchwords, of anything that shall give 
us a little distinction from our fellows. The lady 
who thanked the art-lecturer, at the end of his course, 
that he had taught them “ all the catchwords of art,” 
80 that she could go out and talk about it, has her 
counterpart in many a soul who is seeking religious 

@power in the same way. 

Great souls have forged out great words for them- 
selves, by which their thought reached the souls of 
men, and men try to link themselves with their power 
by using their vocabulary. But, before we use any 
word, we need the healthful discipline of feeling the 
beat of a heart in it, and to experience its meaning. 
Reputations for religion have been made by the per- 
sistent. use-of an approved vocabulary, and greater 
reputations have been refused by men who refused to 
use any word that had not by experience approved 
itself to them. And we estimate so many things in 
‘the spiritual world by their power to take, we judge 
80 many fresh and vital utterances as valueless, sim- 
ply because we do not yet know what other people 
think of them. 

Men have gotten reputations by high-strung criti- 
cisms of the Christian life, by scorpion corrections of 
Christian blunders, and by the call to a rarified and 
impossible Christian life, but these things are no 
more the gospel than art and literature are. The 
desire for a reputation of orthodoxy may be as low 

und selfish as the desire for a reputation of being 
liberal. Neither is in itsélf religious, and the only 
desire that is reliious is to find and know what is in 
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God’s heart as the truth. No man can help his own 
soul or feed the souls of others with names or any- 
thing short of vital experiences. 

Man after man has felt the hollowness of, reputa- 
tion, and come back to God with an eagerness that 
made his life glow with a new fire. Happy is the 
man who comes to know that no opinion of him is so 
important as his own and God’s. The wear of fret- 
fulness, of spiritual envy, inevitable when a man is 
only seeking a reputation ; of the incessant holding 
up of what was meant to hold us up; the straining 
to be thought something instead of the old, soul-rest- 
ing eagerness to be something under God and with 
God,—this is one of the worst burdens of the soul. 

There is a tremendous independence and restfulness 
in the man who has reduced the audience whose ap- 
proval he is after to two,—God and himself. It is 
like being born again, when one goes back to God 
from the husks of the reputation of having been there, 
and finds again to his soul the sweetness of truth and 
sincerity. When his hunger has been invigorated 
and his thirst made beautiful, by becoming the hunger 
and thirst after righteousness instead of the name of 


it, the world is full of grace again,—it is his Father’s — 


house, and he does not have to crowd for a place, but 
rather to grow grandly from year to year in order to 
return the greatness of the welcome. 


OPEN LETIERS® 


Many an old custom passes so com-- 
pletely out of use that it is unknown 

to the young people even-while per- 

sons are still living who in their younger days were 

familiar with it: There are men and women who never 

saw a “ foot-stove” of the pattern common am6ng New 

England echureh-goers sixty years ago, or a long-handled 

“ warming-pan,” with which invalids were kept from 

freezing in the arctic spare room of a New England house. 
of those days, Here comes an intelligent Massachusetts 

Yankee, who innocently asks to be informed as to the 

‘swing pew” in the old church galleries. He says: 














** Swing Pews"’ in 
Church Galleries 


In your issue for March 21, I notice a reference, in I!lustra- 
tive Applications, to the “swing pew” in the gallery of a 
church. This evidently refers to the old New England church, 
as you speak, just above, about the method of assigning seats 
there in the old days. I am familiar with the customs and 
“ institutions” in the back towns of the Hampshire hills in 
western Massachusetts, where railroads have not come to dis- 
turb the primitive customs of the people, but I have not known 
of the swing pew. Perhaps other readers of The Sunday School 
Times would be glad of information regarding this strange 
institution in the church of God, in your Notes on Open Letters. 


Fifty years ago, it was a common thing, in a New 
England meeting-house, for colored people to be denied 
a place on the main fl»or with the whites, and relegated 
to the gallery. Even in the gallery there was a clear 
distinction between blacks and whites, There was a box 
pew in the corner of the gallery, sometimes behind the gal- 
lery door for the blacks. It was raised two or three feet 
above the floor, with steps to it, like a short ladder. In 
one sense, this gave blacks the highest seat in the meeting- 
house, but in such a way that they would not feel “set 
up” by it. In some meeting-houses this ot for 
colored people was suspended, or swung, from the ceil- 
ing by iron rods, and was therefore known asthe “swing 
pew ” in the gallery. Of this the Editor can speak from 
personal observation and memory, having often seen it 
in various parts of rural New England. But others have 
borne testimony similar to his. In Mr. William Root 
Bliss’s “Side Glimpses from the Colonial Meeting 
House” it is said “ negro slaves were placed in the fur- 
thermost corners of the galleries, and sometimes in 
pens on the walls above the galleries.”' Mention is 
made, by Mr. Bliss, of an emancipated slave in Connec- 
ticut, who, on being received into church membership in 
“ye yere of our Lorde god,” 1801, “ was placed in a gallery 
pew whose front was boarded up so high that he could 
not see the congregation from his seat, and, being 
offended because he was not treated as a ‘Christian 
brother,’... he at last refused to go to meeting. For 
this disorder he was excommunicated.” A strange lack 
of charity—on the part of that colored man! And these 
were the good old days of our fathers! 











What Have I Done? 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


D AY after day Heaven, listening, heats men cry : 
“What have I done that such a fate as this 
Should follow me? What have I done amiss 

That clouds of Care should darken all my sky ? 

That Pain should pierce, and that shrewd Poverty 
Should pinch me in that grievous grip of his, 
What time I tremble over the abyss, 

And long for death, yet, longing, dare not die? ” 


But when does Heaven, listening, hear men say : 
‘“ What have I done that in the blue-domed skies 
The evening star should shine, the spring clouds 
move, ' 
The world be white with innocence, that May 
Has set afield, and God in children’s eyes, 
To win our hearts to wonder at his love?” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Child Life in Alaske 
By Mary C. De Vore 


HE infant of Alaska is much the same as the infant 
of any other land. A little hut is built of bark, 
boughs of evergreen trees, or boards, back of the home, 
some time before the arrival of the expected stranger. 
Here, on a bed of soft moss, the little one is found and 
eared for by his grandmother and other elderly women. 
Instead of. being bathed, he is oiled and carefully wiped 
with the soft, silky moss, then wrapped in clothes made 
from the inner bark of trees or skins of animals, fish, or 
birds. He is now bound upon a tuke, which is a very 
thin board or something of slight stiffness. This isdone 
deftly and carefully, and is supposed to strengthen the 
back. If one suffers from a weak back in mature life, it 
is attributed to the improper management of the tuke. 

After all these arrangements have been completed, the 
little one is carried from the hut to the home where his 
father is anxiously awaiting him. The child is laid 
inside the house close by the door, and ashes are-sprin- 
kled over him four times. This isdone to keep off the 
evil spirits... If the-ceremony were omitted, he could not 
prosper or grow. The little one is admired and petted. 
‘Endearing epithets are said to him and of him. If a 
little daughter, she is loved and nurtured; if a son, the 
pride of the parents and the joy is as great as it 
been from the days of Holy Writ down to the present. 

The naming of the baby is now in order, and this can 
only be done by the mother and her relatives. The 
woman in Alaska is the superior being. The child 
belongs to the mother’s totem, or clan, and, if tribal war 
occurs, he fights on the mother’s side. The father and 
mother belong to different and opposite totems and tribes. 
The little stranger is carried back and forth from the hut 
to the home for ten days, and, at thé expiration of that 
time, the mother comes back to her home to stay. 

The tuke is removed at the age of three months, usually. 
The child is well and tenderly cared for, and loved with 
deep affection. It is not 
kept very clean, according 
to. our notions, and yet it 
grows, and is healthy. and 
happy. As it grows older 
and stronger, it is still far- 
ther strengthened by an im- 
mersion in the surf. I never 
knew of any fresh water be- 
ing applied for the purpose 
of ablations. Washing the 
face is a thing unheard of. 
Think of ‘the tears thus 
spared to the aspiring Alas- 
kan American citizen! Yet, 
despite the dirty face,—for 
it is really very dirty at 
times,—the little one is 
bright and handsome. He 
has a handsome head, cov- 
ered with a mass of very black hair; the olive skin is 
clear and healthy; the eyes large, brilliant, and almond- 
shaped, like the Japanese; and the little body is well 
formed, and the little legs and arms as active and ener- 
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Eskimo mothers and babes. 
(From the United States 
Revenue Marine.) 


































getic as any baby’s, As you look at the little one, you 
might think him a genuine Japanese, only that he is 
toolarge. 

There are two grades of society among the people. 
We might call it caste, and term it high and low caste. 
The former is the ruling power; the latter, the common 
people. With the high caste the daughters are kept in 
the most careful manner. Indeed, before the advent of 
white people, death was the penalty for the slightest 
defection from the code of morality,—which, among both 
Classes, was very high. The little daughter does not 
play uncared for and alone. She is watched over and 
chaperoned even at-the earliest age. Her brother has 
more liberties. He is playing by the water alone, sailing 
his miniatufe canoes, shooting with his primitive gun, 
imitating the notes of the birds, the voices of the dif- 
ferent animals, dreams of going with his father and 
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Eskimo carrying the caribou home. (Native drawing, from Jackson’s 
Report on lutroduction of Domesticated Reindeer into Alaska.) 
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uncle to hunt the bear, the deer, the seal, the walrus, 
' the sea otter, etc., or to get the mountain goat or sheep, 
from whose wool the mother (clah) will make new 
blankets for the household. 

The little sister hugs to her breast the doll, precisely 
like the Alaskan woman, dirty and greasy, too, from 
many loving embraces,—but no kiss is ever bestowed on 
Miss Alaska, for that isa token of affection unknown 
among these people. They never kiss each other, And 
then a day comes when the relatives are assembled, and 
it is decided that this little 
boy has had too good a time. 
He has laughed and played 
the years. ayay, and now he 
must be taught the sterner 
duties of life. His father 
and mother are too tender- 
hearted to execute this work, 
so he is turned over to the 
tender mercies of an uncle, 
usually the father’s brother. 
This relative is of the opin- 
ion that he can now take a 
rest from the more active 
duties of life, and the sturdy, 
well-grown boy now assumes 
them, and, whether inclined 



















and long. The parents look 
on well satisfied. The little 
girl is growing too, and has 
a lover, though she does not 
know it,—rather, does not 


E«kimo school-girl taking lessons U2derstand it. Her father 


in cooking. a. Jackson’s and mother have arranged 
Domesticated Reindeer the matter, and there is 
into Alaska.) 


nothing left for her to do, 
even if she wished, and she does not wish. Her in- 
tended mother-in-law has made gifts to her mother on 
the little lady’s behalf, and it is all a settled thing,— 
very securely settled. If anything should unsettle it, 
* there would be a terrible war. 

Now the years have passed, and this little girl is no 
longer considered in that light, but is almost, and per- 
haps quite,a young lady. It is nearly time for her_mar- 
riage, and she must therefore be secluded from compan- 
ionship, and have time to meditate upon the serious step 
she is about to take. She is therefore put into a dark 
place beside the house. No one but her mother is per- 
mitted to see her. She is given her food, and at night, 
when all are asleep she is taken out by the mother for 

“exercise, and returned to her silent and dark room again. 

This goes on for some weeks, and then a day comes 
when the door is opened wide, and she is free to come 
out into the light of day, which, for a time, seems to 
blind her. Friends and acquaintances come in to meet 

her and -her; childhood, girlhood, has passed. 
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or not, has to labor hard. 


This is her début, and now all the arrangements are com- 
plete, and a wedding is to take place. The bride seems 
but a child to us. She is not very old; perhaps only 
twelve, or maybe thirteen, years have passed over her 
head. A great potlach (feast with gifts) is now taking 
place. The gifts are all bestowed, the great feast, with 
its dried fish, bear, seal, quantities of berries preserved 
in oil, and many other appetizing and odorous as well as 
fishy viands, has been disposed of; and the father of the 
bride rises, —somewhat of an undertaking after the quan- 
tity of oil he has drunk in honor of the bride,—({no 
whisky, no wine, in those days, my friends), and taking 
his daughter’s little soft hand in his, for the first and the 
last time in his: life, leads her to her lover, who has 
retired to the rear of the house, and sits upon a mound 
of furs. Rising at the approach of his little bride, he 
stands while the father, transferring the hand of his 
daughter to that of her husband, says: “ This was my 
daughter. By this act I make her your wife. As you 
treat her in the future, so will my life be happy or mis- 
erable. Now go to ycur home.” 

This, then, is the end of the girl’s home life in her 
father’s house. Her brother married in the same way, 
and the old life was perpetuated, and the homes were 
not unhappy, nor in any way immoral. They were 
savage homes, they were without Christ, yet, as is so 
often the case in savage lands, they were not, in the 
fullest sense of the word, degraded homes. They were, 
and, where the gospel has not reached, are, dirty, cheer- 
less homes. 

I have never known an Alaskan child to be punished 
by its parents, and have never known or seen an Alaskan 
child disobedient or disrespectful to its parents. Many 
of the old ways have gone since the advent of the Rus- 
sian, and, lastly, of the American. 

Many new and better lessons are being learned at the 
mission schools throughout the territory. In the olden 
time a new name was given to commemorate a deed of 
heroism, and now a new name is given when they enter 
the mission,—for they are anxious to become thorough 
“Boston” people. (The term “Boston” is applied to 
all Americans. They are evidently under the impression 
that the United States is a universal Boston.) They will 
also plead for “ some last name” just like Boston man 
or woman. It was a difficult matter to have the boys 
and girls sit together in the schoolroom or on the recita- 
tion benches when we first began co-education. The 
sexes had never mingled socially, and they considered 
themselves very much degraded in morals when asked to 
recite together. A mother’s indignation was terrible to 
behold when a young man in the choir accidentally 
touched her daughter’s shoulder. Such rage was visible 
in face and expression as to make the writer tremble 
with apprehension as the angry mother inquired if that 
was the way her daughter was guarded from insult and 
disgrace. 

Would that we could have kept the old law of the 
people in this particular! “The Boston man’s law not 
good law for our women ” is the statement of the chief 
of the Sitka tribe. 


Corry, Pa. 
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Voyaging 
By Robert Gilbert Welsh 


HILE timid sailors reef and tack, 
And hag the sheltering lee, 
The boats that bring a wide world back 
Put bravelg out to sea. 


New York City. 
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The Scriptures in the Light of their 
History 


By Professor Dr. George H. Schodde 


T IS not at all an accidental matter that the question 
of the inspiration of the sacred Scriptures has come 
into the forefront of biblical discussions. The promi- 
nence of this particular phase of Bible research is, in 


fact, the necessary outcome of the trend and character of 


the investigations in this department for the past dec- 
ades. The characteristic feature of modern study of the 
sacred books, as compared with the methods and man- 
ners of preceding generations, is the emphasis placed 
upon the human side of revelation in the books of the 
Bible. While fully recognizing the vigorous confidence 
of the Fathers in the written record of truth as the work 





of the Spirit of God, it is generally recognized also, as & 
weakness of older biblical research, that the human ele- - 
ment, both in the history of the development of God’s _ 
kingdom on-earth, as also in the records of this develop- 
ment, were, on the whole, ignored by them. In correct- 
ing this negative fault, it is the most natural thing in the 
world that the relations of the human to the divine ele- 
ment, the extent and limitations of both as factors in the 
productions of the divine-human Striptures, must form 
the subject of close investigation. The historical method 
of Bible study, as practically accepted by the whole 
world of Bible students at present, however much they ~ 
may differ as to the outcome when this method is ac- 
tually applied, has, in the nature of the case, resulted in 
causing the present status and problems in biblical 
science. 

Clearness as to the extent and limitations of this prin- 
ciple of historical Bible research is certainly very desira- 
ble. The correctness of the principle itself will scarcely 
be called into question. Its far-reaching influence in 
the matter of understanding the Scriptures, both as a 
whole and in thousands of its details, is manifest on all 
sides, The recognition of the fact that the Scriptures 
are not only a revelation, but also the records of the 
history of revelation in word and deed, has been prolific 
in aiding the careful student searching for the original 
meaning of the sacred penmen. The great principles of 
salvation, as revealed in Scriptures, are, as a rule, not 
given in the shape of’ abstract instruction and thetical 
teachings, but were made plain in concrete form in con- 
nection with the historical process of the unfolding of 
God’s kingdom on earth, which constitutes the whole 
substance of the written word. These great truths are 
revealed in connection with historical persons, times, 
circumstances, Occasions, etc.; and, as to their original 
import and bearing, can and must be best understood 
from this historical background. This is the case even 
where the truths of revelation seem given in the most 
abstract form. 

The orations and sermons of the Old Testament proph- 
ets are based upon the spiritual condition and needs of 
their times, Even the grandest predictions and promises 
of an Isaiah can be understood in their whole length, 
breadth, and depth only by placing them in their co: 
perspective of time and purpose. Even such seemifiigly 
abstract enunciations of truth as are found in the Psal- 
ter, Proverbs, Job, and other books of this kind, are best 
understood when studied in the light of the thought of 
their times, of the stage of spiritual development in the 
people, of literary parallels, etc.; and one of the chief 
reasons why just this class of biblical literature presents 
so many unsolved riddles is because the data for this 
historical background study are so meager. . If we pos- 
sessed more complete biographical and historical matter 
for the study of the person and the age of David, it is 
more than doubtful if so many modern critics would 
assign the bulk of the Psalms to the post-exilic period. 
The Scriptures are the most remarkable book in the 
world in reflecting the circumstances surrounding the 
origin of the different books. In this regard, the Bible 
has the most honest face in the literary annals of the 
world. And whenever these historical helps are absent, 
it is an easy matter to use the literature of the Bible in 
the interests of special hypotheses. The documentary 

theory of the Pentateuch in its present shape is largely 
based on an “ argument from silence.” 

The historical principle as an invaluable aid in serip- 
tural interpretation is equally apparent in New Testa- 
ment investigation. Paul’s method of teachin, /fhie 
cardinal doctrine of the Christian system, justification 
by faith alone, without the deeds of the law, is in its 
matter and manner largely conditioned by the errors of 
the Judaistic theology of his day in regard to the prin- — 
ciples of salvation. In the light of an exposition of this 
theology, as seen in such a masterly work as that of 
Weber, Die Lehren des Talmuds, Paul's argumentation is 
understood as never before. What a wonderful wealth 
of light is thrown upon the life and teachings of Christ 
when placed in their proper historical setting, is seen 
probably nowhere better than in works like Edersheim’s 
“ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” Even works of 
fiction, when based upon a thorough knowledge of Jew- 
ish literature and life of the New Testament era, as is 
the case in Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Day in Capernaum,” are invalu- 
able. If Renan was correct in calling the Holy Land 
“the fifth Gospel,” kindred sources of side-light data for 
biblical interpretation merit equal recognition. 

In the details, even verbal peculiarities, the applica- 
tion of the historical method is very profitable for the 
Bible student. The Johannine “ logos” is largely an 
enigma, at least as to the origin of the expression, with- 
out a knowledge of the development of the mediatorial 
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idea in Jewish thought, as expressed in the Memra ad 
Shechina. We need have no sympathy of the dissecting 
hypotheses of the modern scholars in regard to the Book 
of Revelation, yet in the verbal features of that book and 
the expression of thought we find many echoes of the 
current apocalyptic literature uf the day. The Jewish 
theologian and author Deutsch is correct when he says 
that such terms as “ baptism,” “ regeneration,” and 
others, were not technical sames invented by Chris- 
tianity; and other scholars have found parallels for 
‘every petition in the Lord’s Prayer in the literature of 
the age. Some have even gone to the extreme of seek- 
“ing in the famous Rabbi Hillel the teacher of Jesus 
Christ. 

Yet these extremes only show how necessary it is to 
limit the human relations and factors in the literature of 
the Bible. The one-sided on:phasis of the principle is 
largely responsible for the naturalistic tendencies in cer- 
tain circles of biblical scholarship, in which the divine ele- 

-mentis reduced toa minimum. The Scriptures themsel ves 
draw the lines of demarcation. "We have this treas- 
@re in earthen vesse.« ’ (2 Cor. 4: 7) shows that, though 
~ the vessels may be earthen, the surroundings, forms, and 
-. od¢easions, tle molds and shapes, of the Scriptures, may 
be human, the treasure itself, the truth itself, is a 
Giyine treasure. Not a matevial, but only a formal, 
influerice cen be ascribed to the human element in the 
sacred writings. The truths poured into these human 
’ molds are the eternal verities of divine revelation. 


Capital University, Columbus, 0. 
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Trees in Winter 
By Maltbie Davenport Babcock, D.D. 


ot : 1D the summer's countless beauties 
Lurketh many a hidden one, 

As we cannot see the stars shine 

For the splendor of the sun, 


So the exuberance of foliage 

Blinds us to the woudrous charms 

Of the trees, till winter strips them— 
j Gives the sight vf their bare arms, 


Now behold the Master’s drawing 
Clear against the cold, grey sky ; 
Not a trace of warmth or color, 
But fine feasting for the eye. 
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For we see the vertebration, 
All the lines of radiation, 

All the graceful interlacings 
Of the frostlike, fairy tracings. 


Sophias 


oe 


Have thy summer leaves been smitten, 
Beaten off by storm aud strife ? 

Stand up bravely! Show, in winter, 
Strength, grace, symmetr; of life! 


bid 


hs Baltimore, Mad. 
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“God Didn’t Want Him To.” 
By L. S. 


HE children in the primary class were unusually 
quiet. The lesson was on the illness and death of 
Lazarus, and, as the teacher endeavored to make it real 
5 a little ones, their faces wore a sympathetic expres- 
n that was touching in its simplicity, The teacher 
“felt that it was worth many bours of sacrificing labor to 
gain such undivided attention, and if, in her intense 
desire to hold it, she occasionally erred in the question- 
ing, it is scarcely to be wondered at. 
“And when the messenger came and told Jesus that 
Lazarus was so ill, did he go right home with him?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” promptly responded the children. 

It was so natural for the children to suppose this, and 
they were so confident of having given the correct an- 
swer, that the teacher paused a moment in indecision. 
How should she let them know that their thought was 

pe Wrong, and yet not disturb their idea of the Saviour's 
ie ever-ready sympathy? She feit she had madea mistake 
eo, in asking this question. 

“No,” she said slowly, and her tone was more gentle 
than usual,—“no, children, your answer was not right; 
but I am glad this time that you gave me the wrong one. 
It shows that you know that Jesus was ever ready to 
help those in trouble. He loved Lazarus, and he was 
just as willing to help him, but he had a very good rea- 

“son for not going at once. N-w, can any one tell me 
why he did not go?” 
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Another question entirely too difficult for -m4!l chil 
dren. The teacher realized this as soon as she had asked 
it, but, to her surprise, one bright little face looked 
serious for a moment, and then the little fellow quickly 
raised his hand. It seems to the teacher that even yet 
she can hear the sweet voice that gave the answer. 

“ Because,” said’ the little: fellow,—‘ because God 
didn’t want him to.” 

What better reason could any one have given? No 
more regrets now that the question had been too difficult, 
for this child had realized Christ’s mission on earth ; 
one child, at least, knew that he had come to do the will 
of his Father. 

How the children wondered at the earnestness of the 
teacher after this answer! No wonder they were not 
restless! No wonder they remembered this lesson better 
than any other! 

No one can estimate the good that may result fit the 
possession of such a thought by the child mind. The 
great need of this generation of children—ay, and of 
grown folks too—is more perfect obedience, Would it 
not be better for teachers to dwell more on this perfect 
obedience of Christ? He who could perform such won- 
derful acts of healing, he who could command the waves 
to obey him, was subject to the will of his Father. 

To no one, perhaps, was this lesson of greater profit 
than to the teacher herself. How often, since then, 
when some longed-for blessing has not come to her, she 
has been comforted by the assurance that it was best, 
because ‘God didn’t want it to!” 


Philadelphia. 
oD 


A Biblical Discrepancy ! 
By Twilmo 


Y BROTHER, the Episcopal rector, told me a 
good story this morning, which I must share with 
my fellow-readers of The Sunday School Times. 

A friend was anxious about the spiritual condition of 
her brother, a lawyer in a distant state, who had become 
an unbeliever, and sought his counsel and help. Said 
he: “I cannot write your brother, but I will write you, 
discussing simply and plainly the foundation and evi- 
dences of our faith, and you can send him my letter. 
Here is a little book which may prove helpful to you 
both.” 

This was done, and after a little he was shown the 
brother’s reply, in substance as follows : 

“ My dear sister, don’t worry about me. I’m all right. 
I have gotten rid of all my old superstitions, and never 
want them back. I was never so happy in all my life. 
The trouble with your friend, the rector, as well as with 
the author of the book that you sent me, is that both 
assume the truth of the Bible; but we all know that it is 
full of inaccuracies and falsehoods. For example, in 
one of the Gospels we are told that Joseph was the hus- 
band of Mary, while we are carefully informed else- 
where that he married the daughter of Potiphera, the 
priest of On. I don’t want to pin my faith to any of the 
statements of such a book.” . 

Said the rector: “I could never have believed that 
any man of any sense could have made such a blunder 
in this country and in this year of grace, had I not seen 
it in his own- handwriting. It shows ignorance invin- 
cible and without remedy. And the worst of it all is 
that he thinks that he knows.” 

The sad and discouraging fact is that just such igno- 
rance is widespread, and results either in superstitious 
credulity or cheerful and confident unbelief. Despite 
all that has been done by our churches and Sunday- 
schools to spread abroad a knowledge of the Bible, the 
wellnigh universal ignorance of it is astounding and 
appalling. I heard a well-known lecturer say recently 
that he had concluded to draw all his illustrations 
henceforth from the Bible, because they wore so pat for 
his purpose, and sure to be new to the majority in any 
audience. I was astonished to find that my own chil- 
dren, one a high-sehool graduate with the highest honor, 
and a teacher in the Sunday-school, and all brought up 
in the church and Sunday-school, did not appreciate the 
point of the rector’s story until it was explained. No 
minister can take up any historical, biographical, or 
geographical fact in either Testament, and count on an 
average congregation being able to understand his allu- 
sions and applications without careful and elaborate 
explanation. By far the greater part of the prevailing 
indifference, opposition, and unbelief, is due to this igno- 
rance. What is the reason of it under the circumstances? 
What can be done to remove it? 


Little Workers 
By S. Jennie Smith 


ET’S have a society,” said Cora, 
“ Let’s,” assented Nan. 

“Well, what shall we call it?” 

“Our cla-s in Sunday-school is named ‘ Busy Bees,’” 
spoke up little Alice ; ““ wouldn’t that do?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Cora, thoughtfully ; “ perhaps 
it would. But I was just wondering why they call 
classes and societies ‘Busy Bees,’ nnd never think of 
naming any of them ‘ Porsovariog Spiders’ or ‘ Indus- 
trious Ants.’” 

Her two sisters Jaughed merrily at the idea. 

“ What a funny girl you are, Cora!” exclaimed Nan. 
“ Who would want to be called spiders.or ants? ”’ 

“ But ‘ Busy Bees’ is just as queer a name,” persisted 
Cora, “only we are used to it, and that makes the differ- 
ence, Don’t you know,” she said, speaking especially . 
to Nan, who was only two years younger than herself, 
and had the same school reader, “that our book tells 
about the persevering spider that tried so many times to 
climb a wall, and kept on until it succeeded? Then we 
are always hearing about industrious ants. It seems to 
me that it wouldn’t be nice for us to be called ‘ Busy 
Bees,’ after all, because if you go near bees when they 
are busy they are apt to sting you.” 

Cora was ten years old, and the eldest of Mrs. Gil- 
more’s four children. She took a sort of motherly in- 
terest in her sisters, and often talked to them in quite a 
grown-up manner, Just now they were having a little 
chat together in the sitting-room; for there it was quiet, 
and they could be by themselves for an hour or more. 
Their mother was upstairs with three-year-old Will, who 
was taking his afternoon nap, and Mary, the girl, was at 
work in the kitchen, 

“*T’ll tell you what we can do,” Cora went on, seriously; 
“ suppose We call ourselves ‘ Little Workers.’ ~Titat will 
take in all the insects, and we can copy the best actions 
of each, and leave out ”— 

“ee What? ” asked Alice, anxiously, as her sister paused. 

“ Why, the stings, of course,” said Nan. 

“ But girls never sting,” laughed Alice. 

* Don’t they, though?” exclaimed Cora. “' I’ve heard 
some stinging remarks from our very selves. Let’s don’t - 
make them any more, girls, I’m ashamed often when I 
think of some things I’vesaid. Of course, the bees don’t | 
know any better, and I suppose they just have to defend 
themselves; but we haven’t any need of stings, so we 
can leave them to the bees,” =. 

“Yes, and copy the busy part,” added Nan, 

“Then we must be industrious like the ants,” said 
Cora. 

“ Which means the same thing,” remarked Nan. 

“Oh! I don’t think it’s quite the same,” said Cora, 
making a little pucker on her forehead as she, tried to 
say just what she meant. “Don’t you see, we might 
be working sometimes, and so be called busy then, and 
not exactly be industrious girls. We might be idle a 
great deal, you know.” 

“Oh, yes! of course,” from Nan, with a wise little nod. 

“TI don’t know what that big word is that the spiders 
do,” Alice said, with a puzzled look on her sweet face. 

“*Persévere,’ do you mean, darling?” asked Cora, 
drawing the child nearer to her; “ of course, you don’t, 
—I did’t think of that. When we have anything to 
do, and keep on trying and trying till we get it done, 
thén we are persevering, and that’s what the spider did 
about climbing up the wall. Now what work is our 
society going to do?” 

There was no answer to that question. The little girls 
looked blankly at one another. Certainly, there was a 
great deal to be done ig the world, but was any of it 
within their reach ? 

“TI don’t know of anything,” Nan said, at last. 

“ Neither do I,” added Cora. 

“*’Cept shell peas,” this from Alice, 

“That's so!” cried Cora, jumping from her seat, and 
nearly. upsetting her chair. “‘Mama asked us to shell 
those peas, and I forgot all about them. Well, suppose 
we appoint a committee of three to attend to that busi- 
ness immediately. Alice, Annette, and Cora Gilmore 
are on that committee.” 

Accordingly, in a few minutes six little hands were 
working hard to make up for lost time, 
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of work?” questioned Nan, as she threw a handful of 
shells into the pail. 

“It is dignified and proper for a society to do the kind 
of work that comes to it,” was Cora’s sage reply. 

After a while the door opened, and little Will bounded 
into the room. : 

“ Now you just march right out,” cried Nan; “ this is 
a society meeting, and you’re not wanted here.” 

“© Nannie, Gear!” said Cora, “I thought we were 
to leave out the stings.” 

“ Yes, I forgot that,” Nan answered, meekly. “Come 
on, dear,” and she held out her arms to the child, who 
smiled through his tears as he nestled at her side. 

“T suppose,” remarked Cora, a few moments later, 
“that our lessons ought to come next, but I dread get- 
ting at mine, they’re so hard to-day.” 

“So are mine,” said Nan; “ but it will give us a chance 
to persevere,—won’t it?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” laughed Cora, as she went to the closet 
for her books. 


Syosset, Queens Co., L. I. 





In this department, and in that immediately following, appear 
articles and brief suggestions that are intended to be helpful to 
Sunday-school workers. Tested methods, such as have formerly 
' been presented in ‘‘ Ways of Working,” will here be properly 
classified, and hence be more directly accessible to Sunday- 
school superintendents, other officers, and teachers. Articles 
bearing on Sunday-school work such as have formerly appeared 
as ‘‘ From Contributors’’ will also find their place here. It is 
purposed to bring into these two departrhents everything, with 
the exception of current lesson helps, that has to do with methods 
of Sunday-school work. 

The Editor is always glad to know of tested methods that have 
been found useful in any department of the Sunday-school. Ques- 
tions of general interest bearing on Sunday-school work are also 
invited ; they will, when it seems advisable, be answered in these 
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A Neighborhood Sunday-School 
By W. H. Hall 


N SUNDAY, July 10, 1887, in a little hamlet in 
one of the country towns of Connecticut, where 
infidelity, Sabbath-breaking, and intemperance pre- 
vailed, a small Sunday-school was organized in a farm- 
er’s kitchen, with a membership of twelve. This work 
was inaugurated in a quiet way by two or three 
earnest women, whose main resources were faith in God 
and willingness to do all in their power for him. 

The little school was spoken of in derision by the 
ungodly neighbors, as they gathered, from time to time, 
to spend their evenings at the little “corner grocery.” 
They improved every opportunity to scoff at the teachers 
and to discourage the attendance of the scholars. And 
the Christian people connected with the neighboring 
church, about two miles distant, regarded the enterprise 
with indifference, and only a few manifested any interest 
in the little school. But the godly women persevered in 
their prayers and labors, in spite of the opposition of 
the wicked and the indifference of the Christian people. 

The school soon began to grow in membership, and 
the farmer’s kitchen was too small to accommodate those 
who gathered together for worship and study. It was 
therefore decided to hold the sessions of the school in 
the neighboring schoolhouse, which afforded a large 
and pleasant room. But this action aroused more vio- 
lent opposition, and erelong, at a school-district meeting, 
a vote was passed prohibiting the use of the schoolhouse 
for Sunday-school purposes. 

Then the faithful and almost disheartened leaders 
began to long for and pray for a meeting-place of their 
own, where they could carry on their work unmolested. 
No such place was available, and without funds or friends 
it seemed an utter impossibility to build even the plainest 
and cheapest kind of a chapel. Many prayer-meetings 
were held, wherein. this matter was the burden of their 
prayers. Finally, after many anxious days and some 
tribulations, they received the gift of a lot upon which 
to build, and then they started out to secure funds for 
the erection of a chapel, first giving in a generous and 
self-sacrificing manner from their own scanty financial 
resources. They found a few friends outside their own 
neighborhood ready to help forward the good work. 
Some of the ungodly people offered to give liberally if 
the chapel could be used occasionally for dances. Some 
of the Christian people gave what they called good 
ai advice, counseling them to “ go home end abandon such 
2. — a feats pa zedentaking“ Some promised stone and lum- 
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ber, team work, and manual labor; and so, after a while, 
the materials were secured, and the chapel was erected. 
The ladies who had labored so earnestly to bring about this 
result did not cease their efforts when the funds and mate- 
rials were at hand, but in the preparation of the ground 
and in the erection of the building they labored, with their 
own hands wielding shovel and hammer and saw. 

On the 17th of October, 1888, with appropriate exer- 
cises, and in the presence of an audience filling every 
part of the room and vestibule, this chapel was dedicated 
to God and his service. What a glad day it was for 
those faithful women! As the exercises proceeded, they 
sat with bowed heads, and sobbed as if their hearts would 
break for very joy. Over the platform, in a conspicuous 
position, was a neat motto, which they had prepared 
with their own hands, and framed, and it was a true ex- 
pression of the sentiment of their hearts. This was the 
motto: “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
name give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake.” 
At the close of the exercises, some of the Christian people 
who had opposed the undertaking came forward, and ac- 
knowledged that they were in error, and gave substantial 
evidence of their hearty interest and favor. 

The chapel, which is a neat and convenient building, 
but very modest in all its appointments, cost about five 
hundred dollars in cash, in addition to much voluntary 
labor. The greater part of the money was secured in 
the neighborhood and town. The Sunday-school, thus 
provided with a home of its own, continued to grow and 
prosper. It has hada membership of forty. Ten scholars 
have made public profession of their faith in Jesus Christ, 
and have united with the church. .A Christian Endeavor 
Society and a weekly prayer-meeting are inuintained. 

Preaching services are held as often as neighboring 
pastors can come to conduct them. New workers have 
been raised up, the children have been faithfully and 
thoroughly taught the precepts of God’s word, and the 
moral condition of the community has been manifestly 
improved. This Sunday-school, remembering its bless- 
ings, has been mindful of others in need, and every year 
has made generous offerings for missionary work. 

Every year, on the 17th of October, exercises are held 
in the chapel commemorative of its dedication October 
17, 1888. But the influence of this little neighborhood 
school has been manifested to a greater extent in the 
lives and works of some who have gone out from it. 

Two young men, one of them converted in this school, 
after taking a course of study at the School for Christian 
Workers at Springfield, Massachusetts, went to Iowa and 
labored successfully for some time as missionaries of the 
American Sunday-school Union. They organized many 
new Sunday-schools, and conducted evangelistic services, 
leading scores of souls to Christ. One of them is now 
pastor of a flourishing church in Iowa, and the other, 
after serving for a time as pastor of another Iowa church, 
has resigned his pastorate, and is pursuing a course of 
study in Oberlin Seminary, preparatory to larger and 
better work in the gospel ministry. “ There shall be an 
handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the moun- 
tains; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon.” 


West Hartford, Conn. 
CAS 


Conspicuous in the main room of the 
South Park Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Newark, New Jersey, is a large bulletin board 
of soft pine, on which all sorts of notices are stuck with 
pins. One of the officers testifies that “the board is a 
good thing in many ways, as in the posting of long 
notices and times of meetings, to be read at leisure.” 
But, he adds, its value is supplementary to personal 
work in giving notices,—a necessity in the success of 
any Sunday-school method. 


Bulletin Board 


—— 


A corps of substitute teachers has 
been successfully enlisted in the Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school at Hoosick Falls, New York. 
The superintendent, Charles C. Gibson, sent a letter to 
those older scholars who were church-members, stating 
plainly the need of substitute teachers upon whom he 
could call at any time to fill vacancies, and asking each 
one to whom a letter was sent to fill out the accompany- 
ing blank, sign his or her name to it, and return it to the 
superintendent. A copy of The Sunday School Times, 
for preparation on the Jessou to be taught, is furnished 
each signer. The blank reads as follows: “I promise 
to be a substitute teacher on tlie Sunday in each 
month of 1896, if requested by the superintendent. I 
prefer aclass of in the department.” Previously 
no plan for securing substitute teachers had been a success 
in that school. The superintendent notes that it assures 
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the class of a teacher who is prepared on the lesson, that 
it relieves the one pledging from service except when 
prepared, and that, if the teacher’s services are not needed 
on the day promised, he will be a better helper in his own 
class by reason of his extra preparation. 


~ 





The Teacher who Fails 


By the Rev. William C. Covert 


HERE are Sunday-school teachers who fail. Fail- 

ure is incidental to ali human endeavor. Indomit- 

ableness itself was defeated in the Bay of Aboukir, at 
Moscow, and at Waterloo. 

In the wide field of personal service offered by the 
Sunday-school, where exigencies through their very 
number become commonplace, and where the versatility 
of genius is wellnigh outwitted, failure is not only pos- 
sible, but very probable. 

These words are addressed to teachers who feel that in 
this great field they have met defeat. Discouraged 
teachers, you deserve a heartfelt sympathy in your 


present suffering consciousness. Defeat stings like fire, . 


You deserve much commendation for the effort you 
have put forth in your work, not least among which was 
your own sense of spiritual depression. You need the 
encouragement that a little quiet reflection together with 
a candid self-examination will surely afford. There are 
some things you should bear in mind at this uncomfort- 
able juncture, which, if they do not open the way to suc- 
cess, will help you to adjust your spirits in more perfect 
patience to that which seems a puzzling dispensation. 

1. Remember that your failure need not be final. 
General Desaix, when asked by Napoleon at Marengo as 
to the desperate situation, replied, “ The battle is com- 
pletely lost, but it is only four o’clock, and there is time 
to gain another.” The troops were rallied for a fresh 
effort, and final victory rested with the French. The 
implication for you is too plain to be mentioned. 

2. Remember that failure in all cases, and especially 
in yours, isa term with degrees. Judged as to conditions 
in the class or limitations under which you labor, this ap, 
parent failure may be slight, or even no failure at all. 

8. Remember you may possibly be a victim of over- 
sensitiveness. Misjudgment always follows such a con- 
dition of mind, You may be expecting too much of 
yourself, and, in consequence, may be holding a ground- 
less suspicion as to your abilities as a teacher. Stan- 
dards must be high, but no teacher is reasonable who 
would test himself along with all others by the same 
touchstone.” Put yourself in your own place only! 

4. Remember that, in the divine purpose of cultivating 
your immortal soul, and building your character into per- 
fection, all things work together fur your good, Strictly 


speaking, therefore, failure is unknown in God’s economy, | 


It implies a waste, an irrelevancy, and a lack of compen- 
sation, utterly foreign to God’s scheme of soul-develop- 
ment as he has revealed it to us. Teacher, this may be an 
eccasion of his for teaching you some special lessou, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
D> 

Arranging the Sunday-school lesson 
iu dialogue form was recently sug- 
gested to her class of girls by Mra. 
L. F. Weeks, of Chicago. This was done orally in the 
class, with such interest that cach girl was requested to 
write out the next Sunday’s lesson at home, in dialogue 
form. When this “ written work” was brought in, it 
was read and corrected in the class. In lessons where 
this method can be employed, it has the merits, the 
teacher thinks, of “awakening interest, securing a degree 
of preparation bv the act of writing, and making the 
characters more vivid.” 


Home- Made 
Lesson Dialogues 


— 


Helping the schclar in his choice of 
books from the Sunday-school library 
is clearly within the sphere of the 
teacher's duty. In one mission school in eastern Penn- 
sylyania special emphasis is laid upon this aid. Only 
the teachers receive catalogs, and hence the scholars are 
in the habit of talking over with the teachers whatever 
books they may desire, as suggested to them from the 
catalog by the teacher. An increasing interest in. the 
reading of the library books is one of the good results 
already attained by the use of this plan. 


Helping Scholars 
Choose Books 
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Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1896 


Warning Against Sin.. ... Lake 13: 22-80 
Or, The Resurrection of C ‘hrist (Easter)... ee owes Luke @: 1-12 
t. April 12.—Parable of the Great Sappe...........ccccceecersene Luke 14: 15-4 
& April 19.--The Lost Found .......cciccccecccsrenpeneesecvanngernweecnsen Luke 15; 11-24 
4. April 26.—The Rich Man and Lazaru:. 
5. May 3.—Faith... oe Joa 
6. May 10,Les-ons 0 on » Prayer. 
7.. May 17.—Parable of the Pounds. 
6. May 24.—Jesus Teachin: in the Temple... 
9% May 31.—Destruction of Jerusalem Foretold. 
40. June 7.—Warning to the Disciples .. 
1, June 14.—Je*us Crucified 
12. June 21.—The Risen Lord 
18. Jane 24,—Revicw 


Luke 16; 19-31 
.. Lake 17: 5-19 
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Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


— 


Study 17.—The Use and Misuse of 
Wealth 


Luke 16 ; 1-31. 


I, Carriers. 

The two parables of chapter 16 are peculiar to Luke, and 
must hive been derived from a source used only. by him. 
Vet verses 13 and 16-18 are also given by Matthew (Matt. 6 
24; ‘11: 12,18; 5: 18, 32; 19:9), and verse 18 by Mark 
(Mark 10:11). Verses 16-18 break the @vurse of thought of 
verses 14, 15, 19 seq., and are either parenthetical or interpo- 
lated. Matthew (Matt. 11: 12,13) has verse 16 in its proba- 
ble histcrical setting. As has already often appeared, this 

t Lucan section (Luke 9: 51 to 18:8) has less con- 
ey of thought and ection than some other parts of the 
gospel narrative. 


Il. Tae Examination oF THE MATERIAL. 

Recall Luke’s sympathy with the poor and his frequent 
allusions to the unfortunate morals and future of the rich. 
Recall also the frequent appeal of Jesus to the need of common 

i sense in religion, This may introduce the two parables of 
the chapter. 

1, The Unprincipled but Provident Steward. To understand 
this parable, one must appreciate the business methods of the 
time (see Edersheim, “ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” 
II, 266-273). As in all parables, get first the chief point 
illustrated. Is not this to be found in (v. 4) the making of 
friends? Now notice (1) the steward’s need of friends (vs. 
1-8); (2) the means adopted to gain them (vs. 5-7); (3) his 
auccess (v. 8). Notice that all these elements—tlie need, the 
means, the friends, the steward—are ~vithin the sphere of 
unrighteous things. The entire atmosphere is one of trickery 
and dishonesty. But note also (1) that the steward shows 
great foresight; (2) that wealth has the power, if managed 
With discretion, to win friends. The argument in verses 8 
and 9 is therefore 2 fortiori as well as from analogy. If wicked 
men can make friends by the dishonest use of material wealth, 
cannot and should not good men use weaith for the same pur- 
pose? Note how, in verse 9, this friend-making power of 
wealth is lifted to the highest plane. Thus (1) wealth will 
some day fail, but (2) in the meantime it has won friends in 
the eternal tabernacies, Do not verses 10-12 point ont how 
this is accomplished,— namely, by using wealth aright? 
What, then, is the right use of wealth? (1.) Its devotion to 
the service of God (v. 13); (2) faithful discharge of duties 
incident to business (v.12). May we say, then, (1) that 
Jesus does not rebuke the search for wealth; (2) that he 

business as a possible school for heaven; (3) that the 

spirit with which one carries on his business is an indieation 
of his religious life; (4) that just ‘as it is possible to use 
wealth (like tlie soward) for selfish ends, so may the same 
foresight use wealth for generous and noble purposes? May 
not a man in this way be an alert and successful business 
man, and, at the same time, be serving, not mammon, but God? 

2 The Selfish Rich Man and the Beggar. Note the charac- 
teristic which the parable is intended to rebuke (v. 14). 
They scoffed at the teaching found in the preceding parable. 
May verse 15 be intended to show that wealth without right- 
eousness is despised by God ? (Comp. Matt. 19. 23.) From 
this point of view, examine the parable (vs. 19-31). What 
is the central thought of the parable? (See vs. 23-25.) Do 
not verses 30,31, give the additional thought of the rich 
men’ssin? Is it not probable that such sin was the misuse 
of wealth ? (Comp. v.14) Is, then, this parable primarily 

intended to give accurate information in regard to the “in- 
termediate state,” or the state of the impenitent dead, or to 
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enforce the sin and punishment attending selfish misuse of 
wealth? If the latter, how far is it legitimate to build doc- 
trines upon the details of the parable? But what are the 
details? Can they be (1) the selfish misuse of wealth; (2) 
the consequent suffering instead of enjoyment; (3) the sepa- 
ration of bad and good ; (4) the implied rebuke of the Phari- 
sees for their blindness (v.31)? Or would they be (1) the flame 
and the water (v. 24) ; (2) the possibility of conversation ; (3) 
the terms “father” and “son” (vs. 24, 25); (4) the five 
brethren (v. 28)? Do not these two parables, therefore, 
complement each other? The right use of wealth makes joy 
for others and friends for its owner; the wrong use brings 
misery upon others and anguish upon one’s self. 


IIL, Topics vor Sreciat Srupy. 

1, What is meant by men entering violently into the king- 
dom.of God? (Comp. Matt. 11:12, 13, remembering that 
from many reasons faith was very difficult between the time 
of John’s preaching a cpming Messiah, and the proof of Jesus’ 
Messiahship through the resurrection.) 

2. For Christ’s teaching as to divorce see Matthew 5 : 32; 
19; 3-12; Mark 10: 2-12. 

3. What other charges has Jesus brought against the 
Pharisees? (See Luke 11:37 to 12:12; 13: 10-31; 14:1-24) 

_ 4, In the light of these parables, can Jesus be said to have 
opposed the endeavor to accumulate wealth ? 

5. Endeavor to specify more particularly some of the right Th 
uses of wealth according to the teachings of Jesus. 


ROLY 
Lesson 4, April 26, 1896 


The Rich Man and Lazarus 


Gotpen Text: Ye cannot serve God and mammon.— 
Luke 16: 138. 


(Luke 16: 19-31. Memory verses: 25, 26.) 
Read Luke 16 : 1-31. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


194 There was a certain rich 19 Now there was a certain rich 
man, which was clothed in purple man, and he was clothed in 
and fine linen, and fared sump- purple and fine linen, ! faring 
tuously every day: 20 sumptously every day: and a 

20 And there was a certain beg- certain beggar named Lazarus 
gar named LA&z‘a-ris, which was was laid at his gate, full of 
laid at his gate, full of sores, 21 sores, and desiring to be fed 

21 And desiring to be fed with with the crumbs that fell from 
the crumbs which fell from the . therich man’stable ; yea, even 
rich man’s table; moreover the the dogs came and licked ‘his 
dogs came and licked his sores. 22 sores. And it came to pass, 

22 And it came to pasa, that the that the beggar died, and that 
beggar died, and was carried by he was carried away by the 
the angels into A’bra-ham’s angels into Abraham's bosom : 
bosom : the rich man also died, and the rich man also died, 
and was buried ; and was buried. And in Hades 

23 And in hell he lifted up his he lifted up his eyes, being in 
eyes, being in torments, and seeth torments, and seeth Abraham 
A’bra-ham afar off, and Léz’‘a-riis afar off, and Lazarus in his 
in bis bosom. bosom. And he cried and said, 

24 And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy 
Father A’bra-ham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that 
on me, and send Léz‘a-ris, that he may dip the tip of his finger 
he may dip the tip of his finger in in water, and cool my tongue; 
water, and cool my tongue ; for I for I am in anguish in this 
am tormented in this flame. 2% flame. But Abraham suid, 

25 But A’bra-ham said, Son, re- 2Son, remember that thou in 
member that thouin thy lifetime thy lifetime receivedst thy 
receivedst thy good things, and good things, and Lazarus in 
likewise LAz’a-ris evil things: like manner evil things: but 
but now he is comforted, and now here he is com forted, and 
thou art tormented. 26 thou artin anguish, And *be- 

26 And beside all this, between side all this, between us and 
us and you there is a great guif you there i: a great gulf fixed, 
fixed : so that they which would that they which would pass 
pass from hence to you cannot; from hence to you may not be 
neither can they pass to us, that able, and that none may cross 
would come from thence. over from thence to us. And 

27 Then he said, I pray thee he said, I pray thee therefore, 


therefore, father, that thou father, that thou wouldest 
wouldest send him to my father’s send him to my father’s house ; 
house : 28 for I have five brethren ; that 


28 For I have five brethren; 
that he may testify unto them, 
lest they alsocome into this place 
of torment. 

29 A’bra-ham saith unto him, 
They have Md6’ses and the 
prophets ; let them hear them. 

80 And he said, Nay, father 
A’bra-ham ; but if one went unto 3 
them from the dead, they will 
repent. 

$1 And he said unto him, If 
they hear not Md’/ses and the 
prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from 


he may testify unto them, lest 
they also come into this place 
of torment. But Abraham 
saith, They have Moses and 
the prophets; let them hear 
them. And he said, Nay, 
father Abraham : but if one go 
to them from the dead, they 
willrepent. And he said unto 
him, If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded, if one rise 
from the dead. 


29 


— 





the dead. 

Or, } living in mirth and splendour every day *%Gr. Child. Or, m ali 
these thinys 

The American Revisers would substitute “who ” or “that” for 


“which ” in verse 26. 


AS 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Toric oF THE QUARTER : The Exalted Son of._Man. 


GoLpEen Text FoR THE QuARTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31, 





Lesson Topic: The Son Revealing Human Destiny. 


1. Two Careers, vs. 19-21. 
2. Two Destinies, vs. 22-26. 
3- One Guide, vs. 27-31. 


Datty Home Reapinas: 


M.—LUKE 16 : 19-31. The rich man and Lazarus, 
T.—Amos 6: 1-8. Dangerous ease. 
W.—Luke 12% 13-21. Unsafe trusting. 
T.—Eccl. 6: 1-12. Wealth without goodness. 
P.—: John 2: 8-17. ‘ Love not the world.” 
S.—Matt. 6: 19-34. Treasure in heaven. 
S.—Matt. 25: 31-46. The eternal reward. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reuding Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Ounaen: | 


~ 


OS. 


Lesson Analysis 


I. TWO CAREERS, 


1. In Ostentatious Wealth : 


A certain rich man, .. . faring swmptuously mee day (19). 
Thine heart is lifted up hesenhe of thy riches (Ezek. 28 
iy that are rich, ... that they be not ‘Plohminded 
(1 Tim. 6 : 17). 
2. In Miserable evcieg 3 
' tk certain beggar, . .*. full of sores, and desiring to be fed 
21). 
A —- ne man sat by the way side g@ (Luke 18 : 35). 
. miserable and poor and blind ( . 8:17). 


It. TWO DESTINIES. 


1. Angelic Guardianship : 


He was carried away by the angels (22). 
The angel of the Lord. . . delivereth them (Psa. :7). 
Their angels do always behold the face of my Father (Matt. 18 : 10). 
2. Abiding Comfort : 

Now here he is comforied (25). 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me (Psa. 23 
We ourselves are comforted of God (2 Cor. 1 : 4). 
3- Pompous Burial : 

The rich man also died, and was bwried (22), 
Man th, ... and thé mourners go about the streets ( 
The ute-players, and the crowd making a tumult (Matt. 
4- Abiding Anguish : 

I am in anguish in this flame (24). 
Some to shame and everlasting contempt (Dan. 1 
There shall be the weeping and gnashing of soothe arate. 8 12). 
5- Fixed Conditions : 

Between us and you th re is a great gulf fixed (26), 
He... sball suddenly be broken, and that without remedy ae 


:1). 
Let him do unrighteousness still (Rev. 22:11): 


: 4). 


12:5). 
;-28). 


Ill, ONE GUIDE, 
1. Guidance Desired : . 
Send him to my father’s house ; . . . lest they atso come (27, 28). 
For thy name’s sake lead me and guide me (Psa. 31 : 3). 
Brethren, what shall we do? (Acts 2 : 37.) 
2. Guidance Existing : 
They have Moses and the prophets ; let them hear them (29). 


Seek ye out of-the a of the Lord, and read (Isa, 34 : 16). 
The —. = itings... are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
(2 15). 


3- Guidance Ample : 
If they hear not Moses, . . . neither will they be persuaded (31). 


The law of the Lord is pertess (Psa. 19 *7). 
We have the word of prophecy made more sure (2 Pet. 1 : 19). 


= — 


Verses 19, 20,—‘‘A certain rich man: 


. and a certain be 
Two characters (1) In life; (2) In death ; 


3) In eternity. wad - 


nized differences in time ; (2} Revealed differences ant 
Verse 22." He was carried raged by the angels.”’ fy aie Sota of 
departure; (2) His convoy of an ss (3) His point of estination.— 


(1) eae: |S (2) way eh (3) Translat 
Send Lazarus.” (1) Micletions of the two in this life; 
(2) Relations 0 of the two in the life beyond. 
25.—"* Bon, remember.’” Memory in the future life (1) Re- 
calling events: (2) Inflicting stings; (8) Vindicating God. 
Verse 26.—“ Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed.” (1) 
(1) Penalty realized ; 


The contrasted conditions ; (2) The impassable gulf. 
Verse 27.—‘‘ Send him to my father’s house.’’ 
i) a awakened ; (3) Intervention implored. 
—**Let them hear them.” (1) g light sufficient; 
(2) Special interposition needless. 


AS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The parable of the Prodigal 
Son was immediately followed by another addressed 
directly to the disciples,—that of the Unrighteous Steward 
(Luke 16: 1-13), This led to a scoff from the Pharisees, 
who were at once rebuked (16: 14-18), The sayings, how- 
ever, resemble those uttered on different oocasions, according 
to the other evangelists. The present lesson is virtually part 
of the answer to the Pharisees, 

Piace.—lIn Perea, as before. 

Trwe.—In the year of Rome 783; that is, A. D. 30, the 
thirty-fourth year after the birth of Christ, probably at the 
close of January. Ae 

Persons.—The audience was the same ag in the preceding 
lesson. In the parable, a rich man, a beggar named Lazarus, 
Abraham, and the brethren of the rich man. 

There is no parallel passage. 


opty 
































Critical Notes 


Verse 19-—Now there was a certain rich man: The Author- 
ized Version fails to render the conjunction. The man is 
usually called “Dives,” the Latin term for “rich man.” 
Tradition names him Ninene, but it is not likely that any 
real person is referred to. He is not described as a man of 
grossly bad character, simply a worldly man of wealth, enjoy- 
ing himself, without thought of his duty toward God, espe- 
cially in the use of his riches.—And he was clothed: Habitually, 
as the tense indicates.—Jn purple and fine linen: The former 
was the costly material for upper garments, dyed purple (or, 
rather, deep red), and usually brought from Tyre. The lat- 
ter was from Egypt, for under-garments, said to have been 
often worth its weight in gold.—Faring sumptuously every 
' day: Not necessarily a glutton or sot, but living well, asa 

rich man could afford to do. 

Verse 20.—And a certain beggar named Lazarus: The name 
means “God a help.” While Lazarus of Bethany is cer- 
tainly not at all referred to, the choice of this name for the 
beggar is significant, both in itself and because, in any case, 
the raising of Lazarus occurred near this time. It could not 
have been more than a week or two before our Lord heard 
of the sickness of his friend at Bethany.— Was laid: More 
literally, “had been cast,” remaining there.—At his gate: 
The one entrance to a large house, where the beggars would 
resort, and where the refuse food would be thrown out; also 
where the rich man might have seen him.—Full of sores: 
One word in Greek, “ made sore and remaining so,” either 
from insufficient food or disease. The Revised Version 
reproduces the briefer form of this verse, sustained by the 
oldest manuscripts. 

Verse 21.— Desiring te be fed: Probably he obtained what 

- he desired, but this is not stated. In any case, the rich man 
did not trouble himself about supplying him.— With the 
crumbs: The word “crumbs” is printed in italics by the 
Revisers, gince it is necessarily supplied in English. The 
Greek word was probably inserted as an explanation, the cor- 
rect reading simply meaning “ the things falling from the 
rich man’s table.”— Yea, even the dogs came and licked his 
sores: Dogs in the East are masterless and wild. They 
probably gathered to get a share of the same food that Laza- 
rus desired. It is not implied that they robbed him of his 
portion, or heightened his misery by licking his sores. They 
seem to have had some kind of pity for him, and this is con- 
trasted with the implied indifference of the rich man. 

Verse 22.—The beggar died, and... was carried away by the 
‘angels: His soul is meant, but the figurative representa- 
tion of the parable does not distinguish between soul and 
body. While the details are not to be pressed, it is probable 
that “the angels” here are contrasted with the earthly 
bearers at the rich man’s funeral.—Into Abraham’s bosom : 
This was the usual expression among the Jews for the state 
of the blessed dead immediately after death. It is equiva- 
lent to “ Paradise” (Luke 23: 43), not strictly to the final 
blessedness of the redeemed. Our Lord adopts throughout 
the popular language of the Jews, without implying that it 
was.incorrect. Yet his object was not to enlighten men 
about the exact nature of the future state; it was to point 
the one great lesson about the misuse of riches and the 
inevitable consequence (comp. vs. 10-15).— The rich man also 
died, and was buried: Doubtless the funeral was in keeping 
with his life of feasting and luxury. 

Verse 23.—And in Hades: The Authorized Version ren- 
ders two Greek words by the English term “hell.” The 
Revised Version renders one of these “ Hades,” the other, 
“hell,” with “Gehenna” in the margin. Unfortunately, 
this proper discrimination has not been understood or appre- 
ciated. “Hades” means the state or place of departed 
spirits, whether blessed or unsaved. It may include “ Para- 
dise,” or “ Abraham’s bosom,” as it does in this parable. 
“*Gehenna” is distinctively the place.of future punishment. 
In this verse “ Hades” means both places as the scene of the 
rest of the parable. The fact that the rich man was punished 
is not asserted in the word “ Hades,” but appears in the next 
clause.—He lifted up his eyes: This does not necessarily 

imply that he looked up toward a higher place, but looked 
up, as if just understanding where he was.— Being in torments : 
This shows that he was in Gehenna, the placé of punishment. 
Although the body of the rich man had been buried, it was 
necessary, for the figurative representation of the parable, to 
describe the torments as also physical.—Seeth Abraham afar off : 
According to Jewish conceptions, Paradise was visible from 
Gehenna. Our Lord uses this popular notion in such a way 
as to teach the great lesson of the parable. But the literal 
sense cannot be pressed.— Lazarus in his bosom: This phrase 
is, of course, figurative. 

Verse 24.—Father Abraham: The recognition of Abraham, 
and this address to him as “father,” is in keeping with the 
imagery of the parable. The rich man remembers that he 
is a Jew, seems to base some claim upon that fact.—Send 
Lazarus: It is barely possible that this implies some notion 
of his right to the servicers of one who had been his inferior 
on earth.—That he may dip .. . and cool my tongue: The very 
smallest alleviation is asked for, and this fact is designed to 
show the intensity of the sufferings. — For I am in anguish in 
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this fame: “In anguish” represents’a different word from 
the phrase in verse 23, “being in torments.” The figurative 
language plainly suggests that the souls of impenitent men 
after death suffer as really and terribly as if their bodies 
Were “in this flame.” Evil passions are so fearful in their 
effects in this world that an evil character permanently fixed 
can be its own tormentor. 

Verse 25.—Son: The acknowledgment of the relation, 
though uttered in a tone of pity, is yet of no avail.—Remem- 
ber: This is the important word. It introduces the justifica- 
tion of the condition of the two men respectively, and also 
suggests one great element of pain in that place where 
repentance is impossible—Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things: In his lifetime he received what he regarded as 
worth most, and, having thus obtained the portion of his own 
choice, and having made no use of it with reference to the 
future world (v. 9), there was nothing left for him.— Lazarus 
in like manner evil things: As described in verses 20 and 21. 
—But now here he is comforted, and thou art in anguish: 
“ Here” is found in all the ancient manuscripts. It is not 
implied that Lazarus was comforted because he had been 
poor, and the rich man in anguish because he ha®been rich; 
but the latter had made his wealth the chief good, the 
former had been a sufferer. The parable was designed to 
warn against the wrong use of wealth, hence this contrast is 
emphasized. 

Verse 26.—And beside all this: Besides the moral objection 
to granting the request, it was impossible to doso. (The 
marginal rendering of the Revised Version is verbally literal, 
but scarcely correct.— There is a great gulf fixed: This detail 
seems to have been independent of the Jewish notions about 
the future world.— That: “In order that.” The purpose of 
fixing this chasm was that there should be no change of state 
possible in that world of departed spirits.—They which would 
pass: Even if they would, they could not.— None may cross over 
from thence to us: The language is slightly stronger than in 
the preceding clause. Our Lord therefore asserts the fixity 
of character and condition after death. 

Verse 27.—And he said, I pray thee therefore: The conclud- 
ing dialogue of the parable is intended to point the same les- 
son as the previous part. It does not mark a change in the 
rich man, but emphasizes the fact that his brethren, as well 
as himself, had sufficient light on earth to warn them of 
their danger. The word “ pray” is simply “ ask.”—Send 
him: Probably because his brethren would recognize Laza- 
rus, not because he thought such a person could still perform 
menial service on his behalf. 

Verse 28.—For I have five brethren: Apparently leading 
just such lives as he himself had done.—Testify unio them: 
A strong term is used, “fully testify.”—Lest they also come 
into this place of torment: He desires that they escape punish- 
ment, not that they repent and forsake sin. The language 
suggests that in James 2 : 19, “ the demons also believe, and 
shudder.” 

Verse 29.—But Abraham said: This is the reading of the 
best manuscripts.— They have Moses and the prophets: This is 
equivalent to the Old Testament Scriptures.—Let them hear 
them: It is fairly implied that they had not rightly listened 
to the Scriptures. Probably they had regd them, perhaps 
studied them in the unspiritual way so comnion among the 
Jews at that time, and so often rebuked by our Lord; but 
they had not really accepted the teachings of the Bible, even 
if they had intellectually apprehended them. This is one of 
the strongest features in the application of the parable. 

Verse 30.—Nay, father Abraham: This is probably the 
result of his own experience; he had read the Scriptures, 
but this had not been sufficient to warn him. Some find in 
this further argument a specimen of the Pharisaical spirit of 
wrangling over religious themes.—Jf one go to them from the 
dead, they will repent: This, he thinks, will be more convin- 
cing. His plea shows no proper conception of true repent- 
ance, nor of the means of producing it. It was this lost soul 
that thought more direct “ manifestations” from the other 
world would be productive of moral results. 

Verse 31.—Jf they hear not Moses and the prophts : The Old 
Testament teachings were sufficient to lead them to repent- 
ance.— Neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead : 
Unbelief that remains despite the light from the Old Testa- 
ment would not be removed by a message from the other 
world. In fact, the unbelieving Pharisees were not con- 
vinced by the raising of Lazarus (which prdbably occurred 
soon after), nor were they persuaded by the resurrection of 
Christ. 

Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


UMAN nature is the same in ail ages. The leading 
religionists of Christ’s day would have listened ap- 
provingly to his discourses, so long as he confined himself to 
general moral and spiritual advice, and spoke only of sins, 
without specializing the particular offenders in any given 
case. It was with them, in fact, just as with us, who nowa- 


days are willing to hear ourselves declared “ miserable sin- 
ners,” but resent our being branded as individually guilty of 
any particular sin. 

He had just told the Pharisees that the right use of money 
was to give it away to those in need, and thus by its means 
to make friends, who, when it failed us at death, might re- 
ceive us into the eternal homes above. To serve God and 
mammon was, he said, impossible, since we could not love two, 
opposites, and must choose between Giod and money, giving 
up the one orthe other. Such teaching was simply ridiculous 
to the well-fed, sleek saints round him, and they scoffed at it 
as wild and utopian. But he was not to be silenced by a 
sneer. R 

“You mock my sayings,” he retorted, “ falling back on the 
conventional morality of your class. What every one does, 
you imagine, must be right. But God looks at your hearts,  ~ 
not at your cloak of good deeds. You think the observance 
of the precepts of the rabbis, under the law, directing your 
charities, and your religious life as a whole, will saveFou; 
but since John came, announcing the new kingdom of God, 
a higher law has been imposed on you, and, under it, you can 
only enter that kingdom by doing violence to all your pre- 
vious comfortable theories of a religious life. For example, 
you put away your wives for any whim or new passion. This 
will no longer be allowed. A truerand nobler law must now 
be your rule. As to your love of an easy well-to-do life, 
caring mainly for yourselves, let me show you how the Chris- 
tian law tells on you. Hear to what money leads, if it be not 
used, as I have counseled, to make friends for you in eternity 
by your spending it here on those in want. 

“There was a certain rich man who sat robed in costly 
purple, over underclothing of fine white Egyptian cotton 
stuffs,—the dress of luxury and pride,—and lived in mirth 
and splendor day by day. Outside at his gate, however, thers 
was brought and laid down, each day, a poor beggar, Eleazar, 
or Lazarus, which, as you know, means ‘God is my helper,’ 
the hope being that some kind heart in the establishment 
would give him broken bread and the like, swept from the 
rich man’s table. But no man cared for him, least of all the 
rich man, though he saw him each day as he rode out on 
horse or in chariot, or deigned to take ,an airing on foot. 
The poor creature’s only comfort was that the town dogs 
came and licked, and thus cleansed, his sores. It was selfish 
want of thought, rather than want of heart, that led to this 
on the part of the rich man; but God would none the more 
excuse it. 

“ Well, after a time, hunger and disease gave poor Lazarus 
the welcome relief of death. He had no friends to lay his 
body in a tomb; but, though it was hidden away in the foul 
mounds always burning in the valley of Hinnom, his soul was 
carried by the angels to’ Paradise, and there honored by being 
laid next Abraham, at the heavenly feast,—lying, as it were, 
in his bosom. 

“Yet all men have to die, and so the rich maa also passed 
away, and was duly buried. But instead of being conveyed 
by angels to Paradise, his soul presently lifted up its eyes in 
the other end of Sheol,—the vast regions of the dead under 
the earth,—where those who live unworthily heré are tor- 
mented, in anticipation of the final judgment. Caeting his 
baleful sight far and near in this dismal region, to his greater 
misery he saw far off, in the happy realms of the blessed, the 
soul of Lazarus, leaning his head on the bosom of Abraham,— 
the highest felicity of the favorites of God. Lifting up his 
voice at the amazing spectacle, he cried aloud, ‘ Father Abra- 
ham, father of our race, have mercy on me, and though I 
neglected poor Lazarus here on earth, sinner that I was, 
pray, send him now to me, for I am the beggar here, and he 
the rich man, and let him dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my parched tongue; for I am in anguish in this 
flame.’ 

“ But it was too late, and even Abraham the pitiful could 
only say, ‘Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good things, and did not use them by loving goodness to 
make ‘friends for thee in these ghostly regions, and thus there 
is nothing for thee here now; thou hast spent all, while 
living, on thyself! But Lazarus, in his life, though a child 
of God, received only evil, and therefore what he did not get 
yonder is made up to him here! And, beside all this, there 
is a great gulf between us and yon, across which no one can 

* pass from either side.’ ”’ 

Hope was thus gone for the rich man himself, but he had 
a tender heart for five brothers still alive. He had brought 
all this misery on himself by not having repented, and made 
friends for the world of spirits with his money. Would 
Abraham, perhaps, send Lazarus and warn them; for they 
would surely hear, if one came to them from the dead? But 
the answer came that they had Moses and the prophets, 
which were fully enough, of themselves, to induce repentance, 
These failing, not even the return to them of Lazarus would 
avail! How touching to find tenderness of heart among the 
lost! What a lesson against trusting in mere amiability, if 
it do not express itself in unselfish sacrifice for others, as our 
duty before God! To die rich seems to have been in Christ's 
eyes a sad calamity for any man! 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Dives and Lazarus 
e By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS, the sternest of Christ’s parables, must be closely 
connected with verses 13 and 14. Keeping that in 
view, its true purpose is plain. It is meant to rebuke, not 
the possession of wealth, but its heartless, selfish use. Christ 
never treats outward conditions as having the power of de- 
‘termining either character or destiny. What a man does 
with his conditions settles what he is and what becomes of 
him. Nor does the parable teach that the use of wealth is 
the only determining factor, but, as every parable mast do, it 
has to isolate the lesson it teaches in order to burn it into the 


¥ 4 4 
hearers. 


There are three parts in the story,—the conduct of the rich 


‘* man, his fate, and the safficiency of existing warnings to keep 


us from his sin and his end. 

1, Properly speaking, we bave here, not a parable,—that 
is, Wrepresentation of physical facts which have to be trans- 
lated into moral or religious truths,—but au imaginary nar- 
ative, embodying the moral fact iv - single case." The rich 
man does not stand for something else, but is one of the class 
of which Jesus wishes to set forth the sin and fate. It is 
very striking that neither he nor the beggar is represented 
aa acting, but each is simply described. The juxtaposition of 
the two figures carries the whole lesson. 

It has sometimes been felt as a difficulty that the one is not 
said to have done anything bad, nor the other to have been 
devout or good; and some hasty readers have thought that 
Jesus was here teaching the communistic doctrine that wealth 
ig sin, and that poverty is virtue. No such crude trash came 
from his lips. But he does teach that heartiess wallowing in 
luxury, with naked, starving beggars at the gate, is sin which 
brings bitter retribution. The fact that the rich man does 
nothing is his condemnation. He was not damned because 
‘he had a purple robe and fine linen undergarments, nor be- 
cause he had lived in abundance, and every meal was like a 
festival, but because, while so living, he atterly ignored 
Lazarus, and used his wealth ouly for his own gratification. 
Nothing more needs to be said about his character; the facts 
sufficiently show it. 

Still less needs to be said about that of Lazarus. In this 
part of the narrative he comes into view simply as the means 
of bringing out the rich man’s heartlessness and self-indul- 
gence. For the purposes of the narrative his disposition was 
immaterial; for it is not our duty to help only deserving or 
good people. Manhood and misery are enough to establish 
the right to sympathy and succor. There may be a hint of 
character in the name “ Lazarus,” which probably means 
“ God is help.” Since this is the only name in the parables, 
it is natural to give it significance, and it most likely suggests 
that the beggar clung to God as his stay. 

It may glance, too, at the riddle of life, which often seems 
to mock trust by continued trouble. Little outward sign had 
Lazarus of divine help, yet he did not cast away his confi- 
dence. No doubt, he sometimes got some crumbs from Dives’ 
table, but not from Dives. That the dogs licked his sores 
does not seem meant as either alleviation or aggravation, but 
simply as vividly describing his passive helplessness and 
niterly neglected condition. Neither he vor any one drove 
them off 
: But the main point about him is that he was at Dives’ 
gate, and therefore thrust before Dives’ notice, and that he 
got no help. The rich man was not bound to go and bunt 
for poor people, but here was one pushed under his nose, as 
it were. Translate that into general expressions, and it 
means that we all have opportunities of beneficence laid in 
our paths, and that our guilt is heavy if we neglect these. 
“The poor ye have always with you.” The guilt of selfish 
use of worldly possessions is equally great whatever is the 
amount of possessions. Doing nothing when Lazarus lies at 
our gate is doing great wickedness. These traths“have a 
sharp edge for us as well as for the “ Pharisees who were 
covetous;” and they are wofully forgotten by professing 
Christians. 

2. In the second part of the narrative, our Lord follows 
the two, who had been so near each other and yet so sepa- 
rated, into the land beyond the grave. It.is to be especially 
noticed that, in doing so, he adopts the familiar rabbinical 
teaching as to Hades. He does not thereby stamp these 
eonceptions of the state of the dead with his assent ; for the 
purpose of the narrative is not to reveal the secrets of that 


sion of any notice of the beggar’s burial is meant to bring out 
that the neglect and pitilessness, which had let him die, left 
the corpse unburied. Perhaps the dogs that had licked his 
sores tore his flesh. A finesight that would be from the rich 
man’s door! The latter had to die too, for all his purple, 
and to be swathed in less gorgeous robes. His funeral is 
mentioned, not only because pomp and ostentation went as 
far as it could with him, but to suggest that he had to leave 
them all behind. “ His glory shall not descend after him.” 

The terrible picture of the rich man’s torments solemnly 
warns us of the necessary end of a selfish life such as his. 
The soul that lives to itself does not find satisfaction even 
here ; but, when all externals are left behind, it cannot but 
be in torture. That isnotdrapery. Character makes destiny, 
and to live to self is death. Observe, too, that the relative 
positions of Dives and Lazarus are reversed,—ihe beggar being 
now the possessor of abundance and delights, while the rich 
man is the snfferer and the needy. 

Further note that the latter now desires to have from the 
former the very help which in life he had not given him, and 
that the retribution for refusing succor here is its denial here- 
after, Titre had been no sharing of “ good things” in the 
past life, but the rich man had asserted his exclusive rights 
tothem. They had been “thy good things” in a very sinful 
sense, and Lazarus had been left to carry his evil things 
alone. There shall be no comnilinication of good now. Earth 
was the place for mutual help and impartation. That world 
affords no scope for it; for there men reap what they have 
sown, and each character has to bear its own burden. 

Finally, the ineffaceableness of distinctions of character, 
and therefore of destiny, is set forth by the solemn image of 
the great gulf which cannot be crossed. It is indeed to be 
remembered that our Lord is speaking of “the intermediate 
state,” before resurrection and final judgment, and that, as 
already remarked, the intention of the narrative is not to 
reveal the mysteries of the final state. But still the impres- 
sion left by the whole is that life here determines life here- 
after, and that character, once set and hardened here, cannot 
be cast into the melting-pot and remolded there. 

3. The last part of the narrative teaches that the fatal sin 
of heartless selfishness is inexcusable. The rich man’s thought 
for his brethren was quite as much an excuse for himself. 
He thonglit that, if he had only known, things would have 
been different. He shifts blame from himself on to the in- 
sufficiency of the warnings given him. And the two answers 
pot inte Abraham’s moutlr teach the sufficiency of “ Moses 
and the prophets,” little as they say about the future, and 
the impossibility of compelling men to listen to a divine 
message to which they do not wish to listen. 

The fault lies not in the deficiency of the warnings, but in 
the aversion of the will. No matter whether it is Moses or 
a spirit from Hades who speaks, if men do not wish to hear, 
they will not hear. They will not be persuaded,—for per- 
suasion hes as much, or more, to do with the heart and 
inclination as with the head. We have as much witness from 
heaven as we need. The worst man knows more of duty than 
the best man does. Dives is in torments because he lived for 
self; and he lived for self, not because he did not know that 
it was wrong, but because he did not choose to do what he 
knew to be right. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D, 
The Rich Poor, and the Poor Rich 


HE religious people of our Lord’s time had so utterly 
lost all the essence of religion that they kept themselves 
away from the morally outcast (Luke 15: 2), and from the 
poor and suffering (Luke 16:14). Onur lesson shows how 
positions in this world may be reversed in the next. The 
rich man is not condemned for the manner of acquiring 
wealth, but the manner of using it. He was clad in “ woven 
air,” gorgeously dyed. He “ made merry in splendor” every 
day. 

One of the lazzaroni made a lazar-house of the gate of the 
palace. Could pleasurable wealth and the want and disease 
of poverty be more succinctly described ? 

One day angels took the place of dogs as ministers to Laza- 


land, but to impress the truth of retribution for the sin in® rus. How glad they were todo it! They would rather serve 


question. It would not be to a group of Pharisaic listeners 
that he would have unveiled that world. 

He takes their own notions of it,—angel bearers, Abra- 
ham’s bosom, the two divisions in Hades, the separation, and 
yet communication, between them. These are rabbi’s fancies, 
not Christ’s revelations. The truths which he wished to 
force home lie in the highly imaginative conversation bet ween 
the rich man and Abraham, which also has its liieness in 
many a rabbinical legend. 

The difference between the ends of the two men has been 
often noticed, and lessons, perhaps not altogether warranted, 
drawn from it. But it seems right to suppose that the omis- 


the suffering than create a world. 

Also the rich man died, and had a great funeral besides. 
But he found no angel,—found himself in hell by natural 
gravitation. Of course, the soul has powers of cognition, 
powers to see; it even sees through bodily eyes. He sées 
Abraham, whom he had thought of as his father all his life. 
Bat he is far off,—inaccessible, in fact. Lazarus is in the 
place of honor at perennial feasts. What a reversal of 
situations! 

Symbols. are more significant than words. When used by 
an honest, intelligent man, they mean what they seem to 
mean. 


Points.—1. Christ meant to teach that worth inheres in 
soul, the permanent; not in cireumstances, the tgansient. 
2. Life is continuons. It no more pauses when we put off 
the house of this tabernacle than when we put off a suit of 
other clothes. ‘ 
8. Those who are in “the invisible” are still interested in 
those they left in the visible. 

4 There are appropriate permanent rewards and punish- 
ments for soul states. 

©. Goll tree bhveindly- Cinna Site wantin 40 teehee teen teins of 
evil and do good. Ghosts are no help to 2 religious life, nor 
is danger. Soldiers, sailors, miners, are not necessarily reli- 
gious. Dives says, “ they will repent.” No, says Abraham, 
“they will not even be persuaded.” They were not by the 
raising of that other Lazarus, nor even by the resurrection of 
6. Evg * of our pupils has all of the inducements to 
be religious toward God ani just toward man that can prop- 
erly be given. 

University Park, Oolo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HERE was a certain rich man, and he was clothed in purple 
and fine linen, faring swmptuously every day (v. 19). 
There is a tempting picture for you! No need for such a 
man to pray for daily bread. He has it already at hand. 
Food, clothing, a good time generally, all are his, because he 
has money. How nice it is to be rich! That is the way the 
world looks at it. 

A certain beggar... was laid at his gate, full of sores, and 
desiring to be fed with the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s 
table (vs. 20, 21). Poor fellow! Hungry, sick,” friendless. 
That’s whet comes from being without money. Who wouldn't 
be rich and comfortable, rather than be poor and wretched ? 
That’s the way the world looks at it. 

And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and that he was car- 
ried away by the angels into Abraham's, bosom (v. 22). Angels 
may have an interest in a man for whom his neighbors have 
litle thought. Even though no friends bring flowers at his 
funeral, palms from paradise may be waved about him as he 
is escorted to glory. They have a different way of looking 
at things in the other world from that which prevails here. 
What a pity that earthly riches can’t buy a letter of credit © 
which will be as good in the next world as in this! 

The rich man also died, and was buried. Is that so? 
Couldn’t money buy life? Must a rich man die just as dead 
asa poor man? Does money have no power to keep its pos- 
sessor from death? Well, at least, money can buy a big 
funeral and 4, first-class tomb, and that is pleasant for a rich 
man to think of beforehand, and for his family and friends 
to think of afterwards. 

In Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth 
Abraham afar of, and Lazarus in his bosom (v.23). There 
are great changes at death, and reversals of situation. But 
that rich man wasn’t in torments in the next world merely 
because he had been rich in this, nor was that poor man 
happy there just because he had been poor here. Bear that 
in mind. A man will never get to heaven on the ground 
that he has been poor. It has been said, “ There are three 
kinds of poor: the Lord’s poor, the Devil’s poor, and the 
poor devils.” Nor does a man go to hell simply because he 
was rich onearth, There are godly rich men. Abraham 
himself was rich, and to be near to him in heaven is a picture 
of supreme bliss. This matter of having money or of lack- 
ing it is of less importance than the spirit and methods of 
using one’s possessions, or of looking at them. 

Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things: but now here he 
is comforted, and thou art in dnguish (v.25). This may look 
as if it Were a mere matter of equalization, or of penalty, but 
it’s more than that. It’s a question of being satisfied with 
what one has in this life, or of looking forward and upward 
to something better. A man practically gets what he lives 
for. If he wants his good things all in this life, he has them 
here. If he plans for nothing beyond, he finds it, when at 
last he isthere. But if he cares for the present only in its 
promise and hope of the future, he attains to the object of his 
living when this life is over. UY a man does not realize the 
importance of his choice while he is having the good things 
he has desired above all else, he will remember his folly 
when he looks back on it from the life that is to come. 

Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed (v. 26). Souls 
which have made their choice for eternity are entitled to 
remain where they want to be. And they do remain there— 
remain in the place of their choice. A lost soul does not 
really desire salvation, even though it longs for an easier 
time in perdition. A cry for water in hell is not a longing 
for the purity of heaven. The inmates of the two regions 
are as different as their dwellings. The closing up of the 
great gulf between heaven and hell would not change the 
eatere of either state, or the character of pe gt an 
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man can be on either side of that gulf hie prefers, but he can- 


not be on both sides, 
I pray thee .. . that thou wouldest send him to my . . . five breth- 
ren,.. . lest they also come into this place of torment (vs. 27, 28). 


- Ungodly men are quite likely to desire godliness, with all its 


good results, for other people. Even though they are not 
themselves ready to reform, they would be glad if those who 
are dear to them would choose a better way than theirs. A 
gentleman was induced by sheer curiosity to visit a famous 
gambling-house in New York City, under the guidance of 
one who was accustomed to frequent it. As the new comer 
was introduced to the keeper of that house, he said inciden- 
tally that he had never before entered such a place. At once 
the keeper said to him earnestly, “ Well, my friend, if you'll 
take my advice, you’ll never come to such a place again. 
This is no place for those who can keep out of it.” There 
are few intemperate parents who would not wish their chil- 
dren to live and die sober. Sin and its consequences are by 
no means admirable in the sight of those who are given up 
to them. 

If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, if one rise from the dead (v.31). There is little use 
in discussing the question whether there will be another 
term of probation beyond this life, while it is very clear that 
no one would improve it who has already decided that he 
does not want salvation, The trouble with men is, not that 
they lack warnings to keep clear of perdition, but that they 
are determined to take all the risks of perdition so long as a 
choice is left to them, They have heard of th two sides of 
the great gulf, and they have ff wish to start just yet toward 
the side to which Lazarus went. 


Philadelphia. 
ASS 


' Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


E ARE all now living in this world. One day we 

shall all be living either in heaven or in hell. Our 

Lord wanted to teach men most important truths about the 

two other worlds, and our relationsto them, Let the teacher 

take this opportunity to impre-s the teachings of Jesus on 

this subject ; for he knew that he was speaking the truth, as 

he had been in the other world himself. Beware of setting 

his teachings aside for those of any man. Declare to 
your class the whole counsel of God in this matter. 

This parable, then, teaches that, in the other world, there 
is a real heaven and a real hell. There are those who would 
fain believe that there is a real heaven, but not a real hell. 
Bat Jesus was not one of these. In the future world there is 
reward and punishment for the deeds doffe here in the body. 
There is not only one passage that affirms this. There are 
many such, and quite a number of them are found in the 
very words of our blessed Lord (see Matt. 13: 42). In 
Matthew 25 : 41, Jesus says that at the day of judgment he 
will say to those on his left hand, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angel.” 
In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus speaks three times of this 
place of punishment, saying, in Matthew 5 : 22, that the man 
who says to his brother, “ Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell fire.” In verse 29, he says, “It is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell.” In verse 30, he repeats 
the same truth, In Luke 12: 5, Jesus tells men whom they 
must fear, because he has power to cast them into hell. 

I quote all these passages from the very words of Jesus, 
because it is customary for some in our times to say that the 
sayings of Paul or of Peter are not of as great authority as 
those of the Master himself. This is not true, but, if it were, 
here are the sayings, not of an apostle, but of the Son of God 


himself. There are many other passages in the Epistles and- 


in the Revelation which speak of this place of sorrow and 
wo, which the teacher may well Jook up. If he should take 
the pains to write out all these passages, he would be quite 
astonished at the number and the power of them. It would 
settle forever the question as to whether the word of God 
teaches that there is a real hell. 

This parable also teaches that these two worlds are forever 
separated from each other, and that there is no passing from 
the one to the other. There are those, in these days, who 
teach that men may die and go to the world of wo, and then 
may at some future time be released from that world, and 
enter heaven. Then there are those who teach that there is 
a second probation for those who die impenitent. I have 
never seen any passages of Scripture that warrant any such 
statement. This parable certainly does say definitely that 
those who are in heaven cannot pass the boundary line that 
is fixed between them and the lost, and that those who are lost 
cannot pass upward. God has drawn this line of demarka- 
tion, and none can take down the barrier. This same truth 
is taught by the parable of the ten virgins, and in many other 
pastages of Scripture. 

Hell was not primarily prepared for men, but for the Devil 


wo jy. ate hie engole (Batt. 25 : 41). If, however, men will do the 
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works of the evil one, they will be sent to dwell with him. 
If they take the Devil for their spiritual Father, then they 
may expect to dwell with him, for they have voluntarily 
chosen him as their companion and guide. It is impossible 
to serve Satan here on earth, and then dwell with God in 
heaven in the other world. 

. This parable further teaches that men’s doom in the next 
world is decided by their condutt in this world. The rich 
man of the parable chose in this world to have his joys, re- 
gardiess of justice or of mercy. He lived for this world, 
and took no thought for the morrow. To eat and to drink 
and to be well clothed, to be surrounded with*every luxury, 
this was all that he cared for. The consequence was that he 
forgot God and the life to come, On the other hand, we are 
bound to think that poor Lazarus was godly, and that in the 
midst of his great poverty he cared for thé things that lay 
hold on eternal life. 

The consequences of this conduct, in this life, of these two 
men, were eternal, as is taught in the parable that we are 
studying. There are, however, other passages that teach the 
same truth. Our Lord teaches it in Matthew 25 over and 
over again. The Apostle Paul teaches it in 2 Corinthians 
5: 10, where he says, “ For we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ; that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” There are some now living who 
carelessly say that the “ mere accident of death” should not 
make such a tremendous change in man’s condition. But to 
this we reply, “ Death is no mere accident. It is appointed 
to men once to die, but after this the judgment.” God 
appoints the time of our death, and it is far from being a 
“mere accident.” To call it thus is to show one’s self most 
ignorant of the Word of God. No, God teaches that this life 
is the place in which we are to prepare for eternity, and that, 
as men use or misuse their opportunity here, they will be re- 
warded or punished in the next world. 

Which is the sweetest verse in the Bible? I do not know, 
but John 3: 16 is as sweet as any. Yet in that verse we 
have eternal death spoken of; for it says “that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” So we find that this solemn doctrine is taught even in 
John 3:16. 

The Apostle says, “ Knowing therefore the terror of the 
Lord, we persuade men” (2 Cor.5:11). Let the teacher 
take Paul as his example in this matter, and from love to 
his scholars persuade them to flee from the wrath to come. 
Otherwise it may happen to him as to the unfaithful watch- 
man in Ezekiel 33:8: “If thou dost not speak to warn the 
wicked from his way, that wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity ; but his blood will I require at thine hand.” 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


URING the last weeks of Jesus’ life, he was busy in 

teaching, more _by parables than ever before, and we 

are indebted to Luke for many of these wonderful lessons 

which Jesus gave in story. The parable for to-day is full 

of contrasts. See if you can find the one only thing in which 

the characters fared alike ; for this is the life and death story 
of two men. 

A Certain Rich Man.—He lived in a fine house, though we 
are told of nothing about it except the gate. He wore fine 
clothes, for they were made of purple goods of a rare, costly 
color, which kings wore; and beneath the gorgeous robes were 
garments of the finest linen, so full and flowing, soft and 
white, so fine, that the linen was truly worth its weight in 
gold. This dress was not for great occasions only, for he had 
feasts every day, when he fared sumptuously, not alone, for 
his grand dinners and suppers had no lack of guests. Those 
who were pleased to be thought his friends were proud of the 
honor of reclining on his luxurious cushions around his ele- 
gant table, listening to music, and served by trained waiters 
with all the rare dishes and dainties money could buy. You 
may write in your notebooks a few lines from the portrait 
Jesus drew. Above it write “ Dives;” for although in the 
story Jesus left him nameless,—only “a certain rich man,” — 
yet he has long been recalled as Dives, which is the Latin for 
“rich man.” 

Lazarus.—The other man was only a certain beggar, named 
Lazarus, not begging on occasions when a crowd could see 
and pity, but his fare was the same every day, just whatever 
he could beg. His home, rather his staying-place, was at the 
rich man’s gate; but, as we read he was laid there, perhaps 
somebody helped him to get there, and laid him down. He 
was wrapped, not dressed, in rags, hardly enough to keep his 
aching body from his pavement bed, and surely not enough 
to hide the sores which hunger and poverty and di®ease had 
made. The rich man had many desires, but money enough 
to gratify them all. Lazarus saw the guests going in to the 
feasts, and desired the crumbs which fell from the table. 
Perhaps some servant with pitying thought flang out to the 
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gateway the crusts and scraps left iihtasted. It may be that 
street dogs came to share the refuse food, but among them 
were Lazarus's friends; for his companions were dogs, who, — 
through his rent rags, saw the festering sores, and gave the © 
only kindly touch they could, licking to moisten and heal, as 
they did their own wounds and hurts. No doubt, the rich 
man, coming and going, saw the beggar at the gate, but passed 
on, Weare not told that he was more wicked than others, 
or that he made his money and possessions by dishonest 
means, or that he was a drunkard, or profane, but he was a 
selfish man, and certainly forgot God, and to be merciful to 
hia fellow-men. 

The Beggar Died.—One guest who came unbidden to the 
great house stopped at the gate. Death touched the poor 
sick body, for “ the beggar died.” - Death passed on, entered 
the wide doorway, touched the master, and “the rich man 
also died, and was buried.” No doubt, there was a grand 
funeral. Those who had shared his luxuries once more came, 
for the last time, to pay respect, and wonder who would have 
the treasures the former owner was obliged to leave, Crowds 
stood around gazing, hearing the wild wails of hired mourn- 
ers as the procession moved on toacostly tomb, One familiar 
place at the gateway was vacant,—the beggar’s body was not 
there, It had been dragged out of sight, and buried in some 
cave or field devoted to the poor, for whom no funeral song 
ever sounded. But Lazarus, the part of him that had won- 
dered and wept and prayed the Lord for the mercy men 
denied, had been carried by angels to a home of plenty, light, 
and joy. The scene had changed. He whose crumbs Laza- 
rus had desired became the beggar. Afar off, not at a near 
gateway he might have reached, he saw Lazarus, whom hie 
had seen on earth epough to recognize him, and he begged 
him to bring him, drop of water. Did he think the remem- 
bered crumbs merited a drink in return? He said, “I am 
tormented,” and prayed to Father Abraham; for he saw 
Lazarus at rest in peace and comfort in the arms of Abraham, 
The Jews’ idea of happiness was t» be at an everlasting feast 
where they should be with Abraham. Of what did Abraham 
remind him when he said, “ Lazarus is comforted, thou art 
tormented”? Why did he say they could not pass one to 
the other? Where did the poor-rich man want to send the 
rich beggar on an errand for him? Was it love for his five 
brothers which made him want to keep them away from him? 
Do you suppose he feared they could reproach him for any 
earthly sins? Did those who heard Jesus, who himself came 
from heaven, believe what he taught of God and heaven? 
What did Abraham say of being “ persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead”? Who rose from the dead soon after 
the giving of this parable? Asa review, you might write 
the record made of these two mer. 


DIVES. LAZARUS. 
Rich. A beggar. 
Fine house. Gateway. 
Fine robes. 5 Rags. 

Fine feasts. Crumbs.” 
Friends. Dogs. 

é DEATH. 
Funeral. Angels, 
Tormented. Comforted. 


Do not fail to explain the golden text. Mammon is a mys 
tery to many not mere children. The word “mammon” is 
used for riches ; to serve riches is to forget that it is God who 
gives all things; to gain honest wealth and use it for good is 
right, but to covet, to desire above all else, to love and wor- 
ship money, is what Jesus called “ unrighteous mammon,” 
To use money for the cause of Christ and his glory, is true 
worship, like prayer and praise. 
Lowisville, Ky. 


KS» 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutrn.—“ Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.” : 
Introduction to Lesson.—(Note: Print at the top of the 
board, before the time of the lesson, “ Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve;” at the bottom, “ Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.”’) 

Harry, a boy as large as (some one selected), and his 
mother, were gqing on a train to visit a friend who lived out 
of town. Like any other bright-eyed little fellow, he took 
notice of much that was going on about the station, but it 
puzzled him why his mother should not take the first train 
that started out in the direction they wanted to go, till she 
showed him that, while the roads started like this (parallel 
lines), they soon separated like this (long, gradually diver- 
ging lines), going farther and farther apart, and never coming 
together again, and so it was absolutely necessary, if she 
would reach the friend’s house, to start on the right road. 
What was she careful to do? To choose the right road. 
Why? Only one of the roads led to the friend’s house. 

Let us think now of Harry, not as going on a journey on 
the cars, but as starting out on life’s journey. What place does 


























































































































































































he want to reach at the end of this (life’s) road? Yes, Heaven, 
and to get there he must carefully choose the right way, or 
God’s way (mark the upper lines as the right way, or God’s 
way). The other road is the selfish way, or Satan’s way. 
- Will this road (Satan’s) ever reach Heaven? Then what must 
Harry do? CHOOSE (print the word) the Right Way. 

However young we may be, the word comes to us, ‘‘ Choose 

you this day whom ye will serve.” All who truly try to 
serve or please Jesus are walking in God’s way, but all who 
are simply trying to please self are starting down the selfish 
or Satan’s way. 
_ Let us look at a few travelers, and see which way they are 
going. I will tell you about them, and some of you may 
come and put marks on the road where you think these people 
belong. 

Sadie isa very poor little girl, but, because she loves the 
Saviour, she tries never to fret, although she cannot have 
new dresses and new shoes, like the other girls, but she wears 
& bright, happy face, and that also makes her mother’s burden 

lighter. On which road will you mark her? Whenshe reaches 
Heaven it won’t make any difference whether she was rich or 
poor in such things, but she will be rich in kind deeds, and 
that is what makes a person rich in heaven. 

Here is Robert, and his father has a great deal of money, 
and s0 the little boy has many playthings, but, like Sadie, he 
is trying to please Jesus, and to make those about him happy. 
Where shall we put his mark? 

Here is a girl who does the things that she thinks will 
please herself, whether her mother or other friends are 
pleased or not. Where must we put her mark? Will she 
reach Heaven that way? Does the selfish way ever lead up 

* toGod? (The illustrations may be multiplied, if it is thought 
best.) Pir 

Our text says, “ Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” which 
means we cannot please Jesus while we are choosing our own 
selfish way. We cannot serve or please God while we are in 
Satan’s way. We are all to “choose” “thisday whom we 
will serve.” I choose to serve Jesus. Do you? Shall we 
bow our heads, and ask him to help us walk in his way? 
(Prayer.) 

Historical Setting.—Our lesson to-day is about two men. 
One, sick and poor, was carried by the angels to heaven; the 
__other, strong and rich, was forever shut out because he chose 
the selfish way, which never leads toward heaven, but away 
from it. The Bible does not tell us this man’s name, but 
because he was rich we sometimes call him Dives,—which 
means a rich man. Dives lived in a beautiful great house, 
and wore costly purple robes, such as are worn only by kings 
» and the very wealthiest people. Under this elegant garment 
he wore a dazzling white dress made of linen from Egypt, 
and which probably cost twice its weight in gold. We are 
told that he “fared sumptuously every day,” which means 
that he had “great Thanksgiving dinners,” not once a year, 
but every day. ith all these good things, however, he 
cared only to please himself, and, when he died, no angels 
came to carry him up to heaven. He would not have been 
happy in the presence of the God he had never tried to 
He chose the selfish way, and found its dreadful 
end. 

The other man was a beggar named Lazarus. He was 
lame and full of sores, and some one laid him at the rich 
man’s gate, that he might get the crumbs that fell from 
Dives’ table. In that country the people reclined at tables 
like this (the one used in last Sunday’s lesson), and all dipped 
their fingers in the same dish, and then dried them on pieces 
of bread. Lazarus patiently waited for these pieces of bread, 
or any other bits that might be thrown out. His only friends 
seemed to be the wild, hungry dogs, who, like him, were wait- 
ing for the crumbs (show lesson picture), But the angels 
were watching over him, and they came and carried him up 
to heaven, where, the Bible tells us, “God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain.” The journey is soon forgotten, but these good things 
laet forever. 

“Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” 

“ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 

It pays to serve God. 


Philadelphia. 
YY 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, 8.T.D. 


parable of the rich man and Lazarus is one of the 
passages which the socialists and communists allege as 
proving that Jesus of Nazareth was « social reformer after 
their pattern. They say that he condemns the rich for 
being rich, and predicts a reversal of conditions in the next 
world to make up for the injustices and inequalities of this. 
By isolating the parable from the rest of his teaching, it can 
be made to bear this appearance. But Jesus did not propose 
to deal with such superficial questions as occupy our reform- 
ers, as he was a radical reformer in the deepest sense of the 
word, If all the changes proposed by socialists and com- 
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munists were made to the very utmost of their demands, the 
world would not bo brought thereby a step nearer to the 
goal to which Jesus seeks to bring the world. The evil of 
the human heart lies too deep to be touched by changes in 
our social arrangements. That evil would find terrible 
instruments for harm in the power over their fellow-men 
with which the socialist og the communist would invest the 
leaders of his new society, 

The key-note of the rich man’s character is sounded by the 
words “Thy good things.” The things he loved and prized 
as good werg the purple, the fine linen, the sumptuous fare. 
Moses and the prophets were calling him to better things, 
and he had paid no attention tothem. His heart had been 
alienated from God by his enjoyment of what earth could 
give him. He must waken up, in the life after death, to a 


sense of what a groveling, low-pitched creature he had been, | 


and to the essential misery of a soul which has chosen things 
rather than God. 

Luke ‘records nothing said of Lazarus to indicate what 
manner of man he was before death; that he was fit com- 
pany for the Friend of God after it, indicates that it was not 
the mere want of money, comforts, and luxury which made 
the difference between him and the rich man, Even rags 
and sores, and the annoyance of companying with unclean 
beasts, do not suffice to bring a man to what Jesus thought 
his true blessedness, That would be as foolish as the notion 
Aristophanes charges on Euripides, that rags and crusts 
would suffice to make a tragedy. The interpretation of 
Jesus’ words which makes him talk in either shallow 
commonplaces or shallower paradoxes will be found to be 
mistaken. 

The reference to the dogs is mistaken by some to imply a 
kindly sympathy on their part with the beggar. The Greek 
implies the contrary. The Bible has no good word for 
dogs, the only respectable canine in Jewish literature being 
Tobit’s dog in the Apocrypha. The place the dog fills in 
the economy of the Eastern city explains the fact. 


Philadelphia. 
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Question Hints © 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Tae Contrast on EARTH (vs. 19-21).—Where was 
this parable spoken? When? Why is the rich man left 
unnamed, while Lazarus is named? Why is the rich man 
often called “Dives”? Why are “purple and fine linen” 
synonymous with luxury? What isit truly to “fare sumptu- 
ously”? What was the “gate” of an Eastern house? 
When only may misery justly be laid at the door of the 
rich ? What kinds of “crumbs from their tables” should 
the rich be giving to the poor? In what two ways may we 
understand the reference to the dogs ? 

2. Tae Contrast in HEAVEN (vs. 22, 23).—Why is 
nothing said about the beggar’s burial? What picture is 
presented to you by “in Abraham’s bosom”? What sort of 
blessedness does it represent? In what sense only is death 
“universal leveler”? What will constitute the torments of 
hell? What do you think about the probability that souls 
in heaven and hell will know about one another? 

3. Tue First Perrrion (vy. 24).—Why was the prayer for 
mercy unnecessary? Why did not Dives ask Abraham to 
come himself? Why did he not ask for more than a drop of 
water ? , 

4. A Great GuLF (vs. 25, 26).—What kinds of good 
things do worldlings receive in their lives? How does the 
“ great gulf” begin even in this world’ Why is it necessary ? 

5, Tae Seconp Peririon (vs. 27, 28).—What, that must 
constitute one of the chief pangs of hell, is here hinted? 
What especially convincing testimony could Lazarus now 
give? 

6. Moses AND THE PRoPHETS (vs. 29-31).—How should 
Moses and the prophets have saved them? How did Ohrist 
soon prove that even a man risen from the dead will not move 
hardened hearts? How alone can we assure ourselves of 
Lazarus’s, and not Dives’s, eternity? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What two men does Christ contrast in to-day’s lesson? 
2. What reasons had men for thinking Lazarus worse off than 
the rich man? 3. But inthe next world what was the lot of 
Lazarus? 4. Of the rich man? 5. What request did the 
rith man make from hell? 6. What was Abraham’s answer? 
7. What second request? 8. Why was this also refused ? 


Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What does Jesus say elsewhere about riches ? (Luke 18: 
24, 25.) 2. Of what did “the rich man’s ” riches consist? 
3. Of what did Lazaru:’s riches consist? 4. What oppor- 
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tunity did the rich man and his brethren have of being saved ? 
5. How does this parable illustrate Luke 13: 30? 


&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 
allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen , 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CSA 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


SELFISHNESS, 





HAD THE FANS 
HE ge ie Mig TO HELP 


. LOVED ‘THIS PRESENT WORLD. 





ON THIS SIDE: 


LAZARUS ‘| THE RiGH MAN 
WAS WAS 
POOR. SELFISH. 





ON THE OTHER SIDE: 


LAZARUS THE RICH MAN 
WAS WAS 
HAPPY. MISERABLE. 


a 


| “‘ DEPART, . . . YE DID IT NOT.” 


“\ AND THE LAST, FIRST."” 








Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** Lord, I care not for riches.” 

“When peace like a river.” 

“ There are angels hov’ring round.” 

“ When I shall wake in that fair morn of morns.” 
“Oh, do not let the word depart.” 
“ Oh, what wilt thou do when the night cometh on?” 
“ How precious is the book divine.” 

“T entered once a home of care.” 


RAH 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


BRAHAM’S Bosom.”—To apprehend thoroughly the 

full force of this awful parable, and to understand how 
every sentence must have cut to the heart of the Pharisaic 
hearers, we must keep in view the popular and Talmudic 
notions, then prevalent among the Jews, as to the details of 
the future state. Orientals have always delighted in realistic 
renderings of spiritual things, and our Lord, while illustrating 
his spiritual lessons, by clothing them in the language of the 
popular conceits by no means intends these expressions to be 
taken as literally descriptive of the unseen world; and it is 
not in this parabolic language that we are to look for our 
Lord’s teaching of what is beyond the grave. Had he used 
language essentially opposed fo the ideas of the time, the object 
of the parabolic teaching would have been lost. Thus the ex- 
pression “carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom” was in 
exfct accordance with what we are told in the Targums, 
which give full accounts of the number of the angels told off 
to accompany the departed spirit of the blest, of the greet- 
ings with which they are received, the whole full of puerile 
details, Yet the general outline is in full accord with Chris- 
tian ideas on the ministry of angels. “ Abraham’s bosom” 
is also an expression of the Talmud for the state of bliss after 
death. Father Abraham was, to the Israelite, in the corrupt 
times of their later superstitions, almost what the Virgin 
Mary is to the Romish Church. He is constantly invoked as 
though he could hear the prayers of his descendants, where- 
ever they are; and he is pictured standing at the gate of 
Paradise to receive and embrace his children as they enter, 
and the whole family of his faithful descendants is gathered 
to his arms. It must be remembered, however, that, though 
many of these rabbinical details may be puerile, there is 
nothing whatever in the Hebrew traditions of thé physical 
and sensual pleasures which pollute the picture of Muham- 
mad’s paradise. The later Jew believed that the Garden of 
Eden and the tree of life were the home of the blessed de- 
parted, and, if this was distinct from the terrestrial Eden, and 
is referred to in the expression of Genesig, * They went out 
of Eden to water the garden.” They taught that this garden 
was separated from Gehenna,or the place of torment, by a 
gulf, which could not be bridged, but yet that they were 
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near enough for the righteous to behold the sufferings of the 
wicked, and to rejoice in their punishment; while, on the 
other hand, the woes of the sinner are intensified by his con- 
templation of the happiness which he cannot reach. There 
is, in the Midrash, a parable parallel to that of our Lord’s 
before us. An impenitent sinner in Gehenna murmured 
when he saw the happiness of a former comrade, but was told 
that this life was the sabbath eve, and the next the sabbath, 
and his companion had repented and prepared for the sabbath 
on its eve, which he had not done. 

“CLoTHED IN PuRPLE AND Fixe Liven.”—That is, the 
outer garment of wool dyed scarlet, the finer qualities of 
which attain fabulous prices, The fine linen, or byssus, was 
obtained from Egypt, and was used for the undergarment by 
the wealthy. It was most probably very five linen, as we 
understand it; but possibly also cotton, which, though unknown 
in Palestine, was, at that period, exported both from Egypt 
and India. Silk, too, was known to the Jews, but was so 
costiy that the finest qualities are said to have been sold for 
their weight in gold. 


"he College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ DesrRine To BE Fep,” etc.—The Jewish view of the 
obligation to feed the hungry and relieve the distressed is 
enforced in the story told of one Nahum Gamzn, a h@y man 
and a just, also a revered teacher. He is described as blind, 
lame in both hands and feet, and his body was full of sores. 
He was laid apart in an otherwise unoccupied and ruinous 
house, and the feet of his bedstead were placed in basins of 
water, to prevent the ants from reaching him and irritating 
his wounds. His disciples were perplexed at. the sufferings 
of such a good man, and asked him the reason for them. 
His reply was that he had deferred giving something to a 
poor man who had made his wants known to him. 

“Dir THe Trp oF “1s FINGER IN WATER AND: CooL MY 
Tonevr.”—There may be some echo of this parable in the 
rabbinical story of the two men,—one @ good man, and the 
other evil. In course of time they both died, and the wicked 
man had the honor of a splendid funeral. The good man 
was buried without any ceremony whatever. Afterwards it 
was given to one in a dream to behold these men in their 
future state. He saw the good man walking i in, the midst of 

, beautiful gardens, and hard by there were. pleasant springs, 
with the delightfal plash of running water making music 
everywhere. But the wicked man he saw, consumed by fierce 
thirst, leaning over the bank of a river, struggling ® touch 
the water, which proved ever just a little beyond his reach. 
The Arabs have a word shél, very like the Hebrew word 
Shebl, which is the equivalent of the Greek Hades. Shél 
means a hot, waterless waste. I heard it first as applied to a 
district of El-Leja’ by some of the native Arabs. When I 
proposed to penetrate it, and asked some of them to accom- 
pany me, they replied that in the rainy season it might be 
done, but now (summer) “even a bird would not fly over it;” 
it was bass shél,—only a dreary, dry wilderness. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Lesson Summary 


ORLDLY-MINDEDNESS was a conspicuous trait 
of the Pharisees. They were covetous, and derided 
the Lord’s teachings about the right use of money. To 
rebuke their evil ways, the Lord pictures two men, the one 
representative of such as they honored, the other of such as 
they despised. Both die, and, in language fitted exactly to 
the views of his hearers, the Lord presents them in the future 
world. Conditions are reversed there. The reveler of earth 
is the sufferer now, and has become a beggar, craving the 
paltry gift of adrop of water to mitigate his anguish. The 
beggar of earth holds the place of honor now, and is com- 
forted. And these reversals are just, and therefore un- 
changeable. Nor can those who suffer there shift the 
responsibility of their fate upon others. They had sufficient 
light. If, like the Lord’s hearers, they neglect and deride 
the truth, upon themselves the doom must fall. They shall 
be “ filled with their own devices.” 


Oo 


Added Points 

Many a gorgeous suit covers a godless heart, and many a 
beggar among men is a king before his Maker. 

The unfed beggar at his gate was fatal testimony against 
the man of wealth (1 John 3: 17). 

Happy they to whom “to die” is but to be carried by 
angels to comfort beyond ! 

That future destiny is justly determined by present action 
will be evident in the world to come, if not in this, 

At the bar of memory every culprit will finally be arraigned 
and convicted. Happy he whose only memories are of deeds 
a done ! 

Sota sted pa welfare. Use well what 
et en Panel. ae. : 
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International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Second Quarter 


1. Gop’s CaRE FOR ee Psa. 145 : 9-16 ; 65 : 0-13; Matt. 5 : 43-48. 
e Lord for his in goodness, and for his wonderful 
works tothe children ore men. Psa. I 

6, 19; 


{eer ery Cone For Us. Matt. ed teen; Psa. 23; Phil. 4: 
Golden Your Lneasenty Father knoweth that ye have need of all 


.these things. Matt 


3, THE pecs ov oF Pa gna ng 1 Kings 17 : 1-16, 
Tert. “7s the pda of God; and all these things shall 
be added unto Py uke 12 : 31. 


4. The Ten Commandments. - Exod. 20: 1-17; Deut. 5 : 6-21. 
Golden Text. Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin 
against thee. Psa. 119 


sae Law oF pen Matt. 22 ! 35-40; John 13 : 34, 35; John M4: 


Golden Text. If ye love me, keep my omen Spay John 14: 16. 

6. DAVID AND JONATHAN. | Sam. 20; 28am, 1 : 24, 

Golden Text. Greater love hath ray man than ints. that a man lay down 
his life f for bis friends, John ¥ d: 


7. GREaT Promises. Gen. 1 ; Matt. 1:21; ag wt 4 16, 36. 
Golden Text. He is faithful that jpuninea. Heb. 10 : 28. 


8 OrnER PRECIOUS PROMIS Psa. 34 : 3-7; <iophhed Matt, 6 : 33; 

NM: 28; John 11 - 25, 26; 14: 1-4; Sted. 13 : 5. 

nist aon Tea, What he had promised, he was able also to perform. 
m, 


Mente ee Gop. Matt.7:611; Luke 7: 1-10; 11 : 1-13; 


ee op sen Text, Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find. 
10. mt Praying DANIEL. Dan, 2: 17-23; 6 : 10-23. 
Golden 


Thy Father which “seeth in secret shall reward thee 
ag Matt. 6: 6. 


- THanxkine Gop. Psa 31; 1-15; Psa. 148; Eph. 5: 19, 20; Phil. 


‘Si... Text, B- thankful unto him, and bless his a Psa. 100 : 4. 
12. Davip PRAISING Gon. 281m. 7; Psa. 138; 


Psa. 1 
Goluen Text, Every da = I bless thee ; and I will Tretee thy name 
for pare ever. Psa. 14) 


= aoe 
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All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints 
shall | bless thee. Psa. 145 : 10. P. 


The Ten Commandments 
Lesson for April 26 
By Julia E. Peck 


F WE announce a lesson upon the Ten Commandments, 
we have to remember that our youngest children can 
scarely count to three or four, that they have almost no idea of 
number even in the concrete. For this reason they could form 
no conception of ten objects, ten commandments, ten thoughts, 
or the number ten in any shape. ‘ Commandments,” too, 
is a long word for them, so that our lesson title as it stands 
will have no meaning to the children, unless they have 
memorized the Commandments, and, in this case, it stands 
for the name of a set of “ verses,” 

While it would be comparatively easy to find a starting- 
point for our oldest children (those of eight or nine years), 
we want to give them all something to hold attention from 
the beginning, so we willnot at once begin to drill them on 
the number ten, or explain at length the word “ command- 
ment.” 

Shall we make this a historical lesson, telling the children 
of Moses on Mt. Sinai, of the tables of stone, or shall we treat 
our topic simply as a theme, teaching only of God’s commands 
to us all, making of this a preparation for next Sunday’s les- 
son upon God’s “ Law of Love,” in which we expect to build 
upon the texts “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart” and “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”? 

In either case, we may begin with our golden text, and 
talk about God’s word, which we are to hide or cherish in 
our hearts, and think carefully every day of what God tells 
us to do. 

One of the ways in which God takes care of us is to ask us 
to work every day, for each other and for him. This, too, is 
one way in which mama takes care of us, asking us to help 
each other and to help her, for, when we are very busy doing 
good, mother feels quite sure that idle hands and idle thoughts 
are not getting us into trouble. 

First we will talk about the work mother asks us to do 
(positive). Illustrations called for, and the teacher speaks of 
these as “ mother’s ¢ommands.” 

Next we will talk about that which mother asks us not to 
do (negative, with the idea of protection). 

The children are abundantly able to make their own illus- 
trations here, from their experiences at home and school. 
We speak again of “ mother’s commands,” given in love, and 
with the purpose of protecting us from evil, and by this time 
the words “command” and “commandment” begin almost 
to explain themselves, by our use of them. 

The next step, God’s commands, or commandments, given 
to save us from dangers and sins, God’s words, which we 
are to cherish in our hearts. Here we find them (showing 
Bible). 

If the children have already learned the Commandments, 
call for them now; if not, begin teaching them to-day, and 
plan to allow time to continue this memory drill with each 
lesson during the quarter, keeping in mind, too, the thought 
of our Commandment lesson. 

We tell-the children that some of these commandments we 
can understand now, and will talk about them to-day, and 
we will save the others until you are large enough to go out 
into the “ big room.” 

From this point we can make a great deal of keeping the 


Sabbath holy, honoriaz father and mother, reverence for 
God’s holy name, referring to our lesson upon “ God’s Word” 
of March 1, in which we made a strong point of teaching — 
reverence, 

Do not here over-emphasize the sin of swearing, for, poe 
sibly, many children in the class never heard of such a thing, 
and Sunday-school is not the place in which they should 
hear of it for the first time. 

If we talk too much about stealing, we may be upon dan- 
gerous ground for the same reason. 

Bearing false witness is not beyond the comprehension of 
the children, and with this commandment we may give a 
much-needed hint to tho:e who at school are tale-bearers. If 
this subject is continued as a theme, we may make our climax. 
something iu. this way: Talk about listening carefully, cher- 
ishing, and hiding in our hearts, mother’s word or command, 
and then, listening carefully, hidivg, etc., God’s word or 
command, , 

If our lesson is to be historical, we begin on familiar 
ground, showing a picture of the infant Moses floating on the 
water in his cradle of rushes. The children know this story, 
and will like to see a picture of Moses when he grew to be a 
man, and went to help hundreds of people. Talk of the won- 
derful ways in which God helped Moses in taking care of 
these people, who were a long way from home, and who 
greatly needed a friend and guide. 

Nobody can work well unless God shows them what to do, 
Here is one way God showed Moses. 

Have pictures of the tables of stone, and introduce the sub- 
jects of the commandments by telling the children that good 
men Jeartied these perfectly, and wrote them in our Bible. . 

These are God’s words, and written for grown people and — 
for children all over the world. Let us, too, learn them per- 
fectly, and try to understand them as God’s words to us. 

Prayer 

Father, help us 'to lexr | perfectly thy word spoken to us. 

Teach us to know tle ‘ime when it is good and wise'to say 


“T must.” Teach us to know when it is right to say. “— 
must not,” for thy sake. 


Northampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready 
to supply ite readers with any books that 
they may desire to purchase. This offer 
is not restricted to such books as are noticed 
in these columns, but applies to all proper 
books, religious or secular, old or new, and 
by whomsoever published. An order fora 
book should be addressed to Book Depart- 
ment of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
should contain, in clear writing, the full 
title of the book, the name of the authar, 
and the name and address of the publisher, 
if possible. Enclosed with the order should 


be the amount necessary to cover the pub- 


lisher’s advertised price, if known. No 
charge will be made for postage or delivery. 


_—— 


George Macdonald.* 


COMPLETE edition of Dr. Macdonald’s poetry 

has been long wanted by a wide circle of readers. 

He has qualities as a poet which give him a place by 
himself, On the intellectual side he is the finest exam- 
ple of the subtlety and grace of Celtic fancy, which the 
young Irish poets illustrate in a different way. Heisa 
Highlander in essence, as are so many of the people 
“fra Aberdeen awa.” Who but a Celt could have written 
“Where do y yn come from, baby dear?” This fanéy 
is often weird and uncanny, as Macdonald shows in 
“The Portent” and “ Lilith,” as well as in his poems. 
On the spiritual side, Macdonald is the literary and 
poetic expression of the reaction against the older Scot- 
tish theology, which began with Edward Irving and 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, and which exerted a great 
influence over the English Broad Church movement. 
Whether we assent or dissent from the distinctive theories 
of that reaction, we must recognize in its representatives 
men of lofty spirituality and keen insights into many 
phases of the spiritual life. So it is that Christians of 
all ways of thinking have found refreshment in Macdon- 
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ald’s poetry, as in “Blind Bartimeus,” 
“Come unto me, the Master saith,” “ The 
Failing Track,” “The Gospel Women,” 
and others. Lastly, and especially in his 
‘Becotch poems, his delightful humor of a 
genuine “pawky” Scotch type has helped 
to lighten the heart with laughter. “‘ The 
_ Waesome Carl” is the best sample of this 
sort of his verse. 

- His poems, however, have been treated 
“yery carelessly by their author, Three 
separate volumes—The Disciple, Within 
and Without, and A Hidden Life,—and a 
fourth, The Threefold Cord, to which he 
contributed, contain the most of what has 
been accessible in book form. Others 
have been scattered through his novels, or 
left in the pages of periodicals to shift for 
themselves. The greater part of the poems 
in this new and fairly complete edition 
have never been accessible in book form, 
if one excepts the volume, seldom seen, 
published by the author and two of his 
friends. That volume is here reprinted 
_ @fitire, with no indication of the several 
authors, except that Dr. Macdonald trans- 
fers to another part 01 the book the Scotch 
poems he himself wrote. On the other 
chand, the poems of his brother, which 
appeared in Robert Falconer, are not in- 
cludud, nor are one or two which are found 
in The Disciple. Also the volume called 
Exotics, which contains his translations 
from Luther, Dessler, and Novalis, is 
ignored in this edition. 

It would be rash to say that any of the 
new poems will, or will not, seize the popu- 
lar ear as did several of his earlier poems. 
It is certain that many are very fine in- 
deed, such as “ A Sunday Meditation,” 
Written at the close of the year 1879. The 
book is a solid and welcome addition to 
our spiritual and poetical resources. 


a> 


Philo about the Contemplative Life ; Or, The 
Fourth Book of the Treatise Concerning 
Virtues. Critically edited, with a defence 
of its genuineness, by Fred, C. Cony- 
beare, M.A., late Fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. (Small 8vo, with a facsimile, 

p. xvi, 408. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
the New York : Macmillan & Co. $3.25.) 


Philo is interesting to us as a learned 
Jewish writer contemporary with Christ 
and the apostles. Unfortunately, he lived 
in Egypt, and not in Palestine, and his 
works are chiefly occupied with the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament into accord 
with the Platonic philosophy. One of 
the treatises ascribed to him, however, 
possesses an unusual interest as describ- 
ing a form of Jewish monasticism in 
Egypt. Yet the preponderance of critical 
opinion has been against its authenticity, 
and the later critics have taken it to be a 
work of the fourth century, and a picture 
of the Christian monasticism which first 
arose in Egypt during thé Decian perse- 
cution. Mr. Conybeare, however, chal- 
lenges this view, contending that the 
work is a genuine production of Philo, 
and that it describes a Jewish, not a 
Christian, community. To support his 
contention, he has given a critical edition 
of the text, with parallel passages from 
-Philo’s. other works, and a commentary. 
But the kernel of the book is the long 
Excursus on its authenticity, in which the 
case for Philo’s authorship is strongly 
asserted. 


_— 


A Brief Review of Railroad History: From 
the Earliest Period to the Year 1894. By 
W. Hasell Wilson. (12mo, SPR. 53. Phila- 
delphia: Allen, Lane, & Scott. 25 cents.) 
Dertiatence of @ Railroad Engineer. By 
“W. Hasell Wilson. (16mo, pp. 62. Phila- 
delphia: Railway World Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.) 
These two little books are by the same 
author, and may naturally be read in con- 
nection one with the other. The layman 


who reads the beautifully simple, unpre- 


the railroad, will, after having spent a 
half-hour or an hour in following the 
progress of invention, with its backsets and 
discouragement from professional and 
popular criticism, and even ridicule, natu- 
rally turn to the little book of Reminis- 
cences. He will there find, not only many 
interesting facts and records of personal 
observation, which may bring him into 
closer touch with railroad construction and 
management, but he will see that the 
author is neither novice nor sciolist. Mr. 
Wilson knows much of railroad history 
from personal and family experience,—his 
great-grandfather was a Scotch engineer 
and architect, his grandfather was on duty 
in the Royal Engineers during the Revo- 
lution, his father was an engineer em- 
ployed in the construction of the fortifica- 
tions at Charleston during the War of 1812, 
and the present author was, in his younger 
days, a civil engineer on the survey of 
what is now the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
His reminiscences are published at the 
request of friends, and their simplicity, 
accuracy, readableness, and personal mod- 
esty, commend them to a larger public | 
than a circle of personal friends or strictly | 
professional readers. 


23... 


Lectures on Christian Ethics. By the Rev. 
Cornelius Walker, D.D., Dean of the Epis- 


“7 Theological Seminary of Virginia. 
mo, pp. vii, 158. New York: Thomas 
Whittaler, $1. 25.) 


Dr. Walker’s book is in harmony with 
the best traditions of the Alexandria 
Seminary, which always has taken a line 
of its own, not unlike that of the theologi- 
cal school in Dublin of which Dr. Salmon 
is the chief light. - Both lie apart from the 
great centers of population and of intellec- 
tual movement, both seek to combine evan- 
gelical fervor and breadth of sympathy 
with sound scholarship and a thoughtful 
conservatism, and both have succeeded re- 
markably in the undertaking. Dr. Walk- 
er’s book is strong, thoughtful, and effect- 
ive. It does not startle with novelties, 
and yet is fresh in both manner and mat- 
ter. Itstarts with bringing natural ethics 
into right relations with those of biblical 
revelation. It traces the process of ethical 
development through the stages of the lat- 
ter, finding the culmination of that and of 
all ethical development in the person of 
Christ. In some detail he develops the 
ethical content of the leading conceptions 
of life and its relations which characterize 
the gospel. He is especially severe on the 
sectarian narrowness which would limit 
Christian sympathy toasingle communion. 


> 
Literary Notes and News 


In this day, when there 
is a craze for studying 
the child “ scientifically,” or theoretically, 
it is a good (hing to have a monthly maga- 
zine in which the child is studied practi- 
cally. Such a magazine is Babyhood. 
This “Mother’s Nursery Guide” con- 
tains articles not only by medical experts, 
but by others who have had actual expe- 
rience in the management and government 
of children inthe home. “The Mothers’ 
Parliament” is always lively and sugges- 
tive reading. Questions are discussed 
there by parents of all grades of parental 
ability. Questions of discipline receive 
treatment by writers who are seeking 
counsel from others, and by those who 
believe that they know all about it. One 
ean find in these columns the whole gamut, 
from the advocacy of the training of the 
child so that threats of punishment will 
never be necessary, to the use of spanking 


Babyhood 
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been particularly beautiful, and all are 
well selected as pictures of children. . The 
March number has the picture of a little 
fellow holding his papa’s watch to his 
right ear, while his far-away expression 
indicates the thinking that is being done 
under the fez cap. 
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80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
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be used within a year, or for a space of not less 
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Positions may be contracted for, subject to 
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For allaying hoarseness and irritation of 
the throat, use Brown’s Bronchial Qroches. 
25 cents a box. Avoid imitations. 





For over-indulgence take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It preserves and renews the 
vitality, strengthens the nerves, and stimu- 
lates the stomach to healthy action. 
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Friendship the 
(Master=Passion 


By WH. Clay Trumbull 


The claim is boldly made in this book that friendship has been a more 
potent factor in the world’s forces than any other sentiment or passion, net ex- 
cepting ambition, avarice, or love ; and the cumulative proofs of this thesis 
Part I treats of the Nature and Sco 
Part Il gives examples of Friendship in History, including 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, struggle for civil 
It is attractively published, and is well suited 
for a gift-book for the holidays, or any other season. 


“ Thorough scholarship, good sense, and a frank belief in sentiment as 
a manly attribute, permeate Dr. Trumbull’s essay on ‘ Friendship the Master- 
This volume is filled with a spirit not often found this side of the 
Elizabethans, and in refreshing contrast to the modern good-natured but un- 
concerned treatment of the word and thing.""—The Outlook. 
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Notes on Recent "Research 


It has long been a mat- 
ter of surprise to Bible 
lovers that no mention 
of the Israelites seemed to exist in the 
records of ancient. Egypt unearthed an 
modern research. This fact has been 
repeatedly urged as an argument against 
the truth of the Bible story of the exodus, 
Exceptional interest is therefore sure to 
be aroused in the report ofa recent dis- 
covery in this line by Professor W. Flin- 
ders Petrie, the famous Egyptian explorer. 
Professor Sayce, of Oxford, in a private 
letter from Luxor, says on this subject: 
“Professor Petrie has discovered the sites 
of the temples of Si-Ptah and Amen- 
hotep II north of the Ramesseium and of 
Thothmes IV, and Queen Ta-Usert to the 
_ south of it, The temple supposed to have 
been that of Amen-hotep III turhs out to 
have been built by Meneptah, the son of 
Rameses II, out of the ruins of Amen- 
hotep'’s temple. Here Professor Petrie 
has discovered a stela containing a very 
important historical text, in which Me- 
neptah makes mention of ‘the Israelites.’ 
The discovery will doubtless give rise toa 
good deal of discussion.” If the correct- 
ness of this report be confirmed, the dis- 
covery has greater importance in view of 
the fact that Meneptah is supposed to 
have been the Pharaoh of “the exodus,” 
and his father, Rameses II, the Pharaoh 
of “the oppression.” In any event, the 
evidence of the monuments as confirma- 
tory of the Bible record is not exhausted. 
The stones have not yet ceased to cry out. 


a 


Miss Benson, the daugh- 
ter of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, has been 
continuing her excavations of last year in 
the temple of Mut at Karnak, and has 


Beyptian Record of 
Israelites 


Miss Benson at 
Karnak 


discovered a fine white alabaster vase of 


f certain Bak-en-Khonsu, as well as a 





The Kindergarten Mother 


(Mra, Elien B, Merriam, in The Kindergarten News.) 


'E\HE mother of the future, trained to 
observe the operations of nature’s 
laws, both physical-and mental, will gain 
through the wonderful disclosures of the 
kindergarten system many truths. She 
will see how important it is that she enter 
into such perfect sympathy with her child 
that she can see things from the child’s 
standpoint. How often we sorely wound 
the heart of a child because we do not 
understand that a thing is of any more 
importance to the child than we, with our 
wider experience, know that it really is in 
itself | 

There is a story of a little girl who 
asked permission of her mother to visit a 
little playmate across the way ; seeming to 
discern a dissent in the mother’s face, she 
quickly added, “ Please don’t say ‘no;’ 
think a minute first.” What a pathetic 
protest of the helpless against a hasty or 
inconsiderate answer |! 

There is another story of a little boy 
who said in sobbing tones as he came into 
the room, and held up a pinched finger, 
“‘ Look, father, how I have hurt it.” The 
busy father, with a glance at the hurt 
finger, said, “I cannot help it.” “ Yes, 
you could,” said the boy; “you might 
have said ‘Oh!’” The kindergarten 
mother will say ‘‘Oh!” to her child’s 
hurts with so much sympathy, and yet so 
bravely and hopefully, that ever after her 
boys and her girls will say ‘‘Oh!” to their 
own hurts and tothe hurts of others; it may 
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is a long and important inscription on the 





be with tears, but with a ring of sympathy 





and courage and hope caught from the 
mother’s voice. 

Such a mother will listen to ber child’s 
questions with a patient interest, and 
answer them if she can, or frankly say she 
cannot, It will take time, but she will be 
giving the child information, encouraging 
him to observe and inquire—two egsentials 
for gaining knowledge—to say he does not 
know. when he does not, and, what is 
perhaps of quite as much importance, 
holding him to come to his mother for 
answers to his questions ‘as the years go on ; 
for the child who is turned away with a 
careless “I don’t know” will very early 
come to feel “It’s no use to ask mother; 
she don’t know.” 

The mother who has studied the laws 
which govern the nervous forces of her 
child will not harass him with continued 
directions to do this, or that, or not to do 
this or that. The story is more pathetic 
than funny of the little lost boy who could 
not tell his name, but, when asked what 
his mother called him, said, “ Mama calls 
me, ‘ Willie don’t.’ ” 

Nor will such a mother expect instant 
obedience from her child, but will under- 
stand that her command must first reach 
the ear of the child, then pass to the brain, 
where it must wait until the present 
thought of the child is arrested and 
reversed before the child can obey. Yet 
little children are sometimes punished 
because they do not “obey instantly.” 

The mother who has studied the laws of 
nature will have observed that nature 
works out her punishments through the 
law of cause and effect. Nature does not 
beat us with a stick when we accidentally 
or carelessly, or even wilfully, touch fire. 
We get the pain, but it comes so plainly 
as the effect of the cause, and so surely, 
that we seldom fail to draw the true con- 
clusion and let fire alone. : But when the 
child can see no-connection between the 
transgression and the punishment, but the 
stick, and that uncertain, is it strange if 
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he denies the justice of the punishment 
and despises the authority which is neither 
logical nor certain, and that, while he may 
remember the punishment, he forgéts to 
connect it with the transgression? The 
kindergarten mother will work out her 
child’s punishment through the transgres- 
sion. It will take more time, but it will 
establish in the child’s mind the law of 
cause and effect—a Jaw under which all 
his life must bespent. It is upon this law, 
too, that she must depend in teaching her 
child personal responsibility for his actions, 
and in teaching him that hardest yet 
most important lesson—to govern himself; 
for it is as true in nature as in grace, that 
there is no remedy for sin but suffering, 
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The Loneliness of Sorrow 


(By Helen Hunt Jackson.) 


pga Sah around and take it by the 
and 

Intruding gently on its loneliness, 
Striving with word of love and sweet caress 
To draw it into light aud air. Like band 

Of brothers, all men gather close, and stand 
About it, making half its grief their own, 
Leaving ‘it never silent nor alone. 


But through al crowds of strangers and of 
friends, 

Among all voices of gt we and cheer, 
Walks Sorrow, silently, and does not hear, 
Like hermit whom mere loneliness defends ; 
Like one born deaf, to whose still ear sound 
sends 

No word of message ; :ind like one born dumb, 
From whose sealed lips complaint can never 
come. 


Majestic in its patience, and more sweet 

That all things else that can of souls have birth, 
Bearing the one redemption of this earth 
Which God’s eternities fulfil, complete, 

Down to its grave, with stedfast, tireless feet 
It goes uncomforted, serene, alone, 

And leaves not even name on any stone. 


Ha 
Things Divinely Abhorred 


(The Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., in The Quiver.] 


7 f dee! art of purer eyes than to be- 
hold evil, and canst not look on 
iniquity,” on grievance, on disorder, on 
impureness, on anything lacking in tale 
itual beauty. This is the character of 
God. We have become accustomed to 
associate the word “holiness” with the 
bog: PR oy! ” but there is no need to do 
Red ate is not necessarily holy. There 
ave gods of evil, gods of fa. the glutton- 
ous, libidinous, foul gods. The gods of 
the heathen are idols. It is « pity that 
we have become so familiar with the word 
“God” as always to think of ag alo 
with it. That makes our God like’al 
other gods, and all other gods like our God. 
We must remember that in all mytho- 
logical conceptions of divine life and 
wer there is a stain of earthliness, self- 
ishmess, vanity : the pantheons of the world 
are full of moral hideousness. If we dis- 


y one God who is holy, then we strike 
the 7 right chord of music, then we know 
what our God is. Everything depends 
upon the character of God; the whole 
defense of Christianity rests upon this 
character; the whole thought and aby 
ing of inspiration must be vindicated 
the character of the God who is said to 
have inspired men. Bad gods mean bad 
inspiration ; a holy God means holy — 
ration. We risk e ‘ed fone J upon ¢ 
moral character of , and we say that 
nd man could have invented such a con- 
ception. That is our policy; that is our 
rock. Why trouble ourselves with meta- 
physical theologies? . 

es. then, stands the luminous fact 
that the God of the Bible is always repre- 
sented as holy, pure, righteous, just. 
Meanwhile we have only to deal with the 
conception of the Bible. Our immediate 
point is not really to inquire into it; we 
are/struck by the fact that, somehow or 
other, the idea of ineffable —— has 
been expressed in human 
Somebody expressed it ; some mini mene 
how, has got the notion that all heaven is 
white with purity, radiant with holiness. 
No man ever had that dream; it is not 
human; it is not superhuman, above 
human ; yet there isa human tenderness 
in its expression, a/ bent, lowly, human 
reverence in its setting forth. 

Where is the man who dreamed an 
immaculate God? Not immaculate in a 
negative sense, as having no faults, but a 
vod energetically righteous, troubled in 
his soul until the equipoise be recovered, 
searching all heaven that he may find 
some means by which to bring back that 
which is errant, treacherous, out-of-the- 
way. Call it poetry ; it is the highest 
poetry. Say it is a theological imagin- 
ing; it is the finest imagining ever known 
to the human mind, If we have lost our 
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gs we are familiar with the fact light. 


a t has lost nearly all its friends,—sun- 
igh early sunlight, the sunlight of the 
DM... 

Why could not man have dreamed this 
holiness? Because man could never have 
dreamed the real nature of sin, No man 
could form a right estimate of sin. Sin 
does not appear to the sinner to as 
black as it really is. He has surrounded 
his sin with palliations, excuses, modifica- 
tions. He has put in pleas, if not of 
defense, yet of mitigation ; he would urge 
extenuating circumstances. He is partial 
to himself; he is not a righteous judge, 
and therefore he cannot, give righteous 
judgment. Only God can teil what sin is. 

ntil we know something of the reality of 
sin, we cannot understand the gospel, the 
cross, the agony of forsakenness, the un- 
utteralle distress of orphanage: ‘‘ My God, 
my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Until wesettle these great questions so as 
to find in them basis of thought, we never 
can go with any profitableness or satisfac- 


_ tion into questions that are collateral and 


are of the nature of detail. 

The holiness of God is the most original 
idea known to the human mind. The 
real character of ain is a/matter of revela- 
tion, and not of conjecture. We must 
know from above what we have done when 
we have shattered one of God’s command- 
ments. We did not make the command- 
ments, therefore we cannot estimate them, 
we cannot say4~vhat damage has been done. 
So hath it come to this, my friends, that 
we shall do what we like, and then esti- 
mate the damages? We muat be told what 
we have done. Only God can tell us; to 
his book, therefore, we must repair, and 

ut to it this inquiry,— What is iniquity? 

hat is this hateful-sin? What is this 
lapse of soul that has necessitated hell? 
No matter about the future hell, the per- 
dition that lies beyond the tremulous 
veil; but this hell. of self-accusation, re- 
morse, despair. What is this thing that 
bows ‘the royal head of man, and makes 
him look into the dust, as if he could find 
a friend beneath his~foot? What has 
taken the fearlessness out of his counte- 
nance, the resonance.out of his voice, the 
tenderness out of his love? What has 
poisoped the very fountain of his life? 

. These questions cannot be discussed as 
between’ man and man, as between the 
sinner and the broken law. They are to 
be answered by. revelation, and all the 
revelation which the Christian religion 
claims goes to show that sin is the abomi- 
nabie thing that God hateth, that God 
cannot iook upon iniquity, that he “is of 
purer eyes than to behold evil;” there is 
no complacency in God towards transgres- 
sion. We are not here to dispute it or 
inguire about it, but to read what the pro- 
fessed revelation says, and to acknowledge 
the marvelous and argumentative consis- 
tency which prevails throughout the whole 
biblical statement regarding the nature of 
God, the nature of sin, and the destiny of 
the transgressor. To the law, to the testi- 
mony, to the Book, you claim to be in- 
spired, and there, only there, can you get 
answers that go as deep as the questions. 

Yet it required the God who cannot look 
upon iniquity to come down to it, to 
handle it, to destroy it. Only infinite 
purity can handle the mystery of sin. No 
man could mix himeelf up with it, because 
man is himself involved in it, and for an 
additional reason. In the degree in which 
man is respectable is he sensitive and vain. 
He says he has a character to maintain. 
How human isthat plea! He dare not be 


take the 


law in your own hands, ladies, 
when you ask for 
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found in certain circumstances because he 
has a character to maintain. There are 
certain people to whom he will not and 
dare not speak on the street because he 
has a character to maintain. A+ half- 
character is always dainty about itself and 
about its reputation. character tliat 
considers its own balance, and wonders 
how people will like this or that circum- 
stance, is a very poor character. It re- 
quired infinite holiness to come down and 
save the world. It required God to get at 
us. Jesus could go with publicans and 
sinners; the disciples could not, because 
the disciples had a character to maintain, | 
If they went, they went in his company, 
and under his protection, and under his 
patronage; and when men asked them any 
questions, they pointed to the Master, and 
said, “‘ We are here because le is here.” 
They all murmured because “‘ he was gone 
to be guést with a man that is a sinner.” 
Only God can sit down with the sinner, 
only infinite purity can save the world. 
The sunbeam cannot be contaminated ; 
the sunbeam touches the pestilences of 
the air, and is uncorrupted. It is even so 
with Jesus Obrist, the Light of the World, 
the Sun of Righteousness, the expressed 
image of the essential substance of God. 
He cannot be corrupted. He sits down 
with the publicans, and, in his presence, 
they blossom into some new promise. The 
salvation was great because the sin was 
awful, The case was ‘net along the lines 
of its own necessity. Here is no tragedy 
on the one side, and a little temporary 
display of interest on the other. Blood 
tackles the great mystery of death. God 
comes to seek man; the great Shepherd 
comes after the little lost world, the world 
that wilfully slipped its foot in the dark- 
ness which itself brought on, and the 
Creator will not rest until he has found it 
woe eee it among the jewels of his house- 
hold. 

Mark the consistency as between the one 
and the other. Ruin cannot be met by 
temporary repairs. According to the ne- 
cessity of the case must be the means 
adopted; and if it were a mere literary 
question,—a question of poetry and dream, 
—I would call attention to the one point 
and to the other as exquisitely and per- 
fectly balancing one another, and to the 
astounding fact that it required the Creator 
to balance the tragedy wrought .by the 
creature. Make of it what you please. 
We are discussing what is written; weare 
going to revelation with the question, 
What is God? Whoishe? What does 
he want? Whatdoeshe mean? What is 
this iniquity on which he cannot look? 
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He can look upon many things, he can 
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look upon little things,—they do not offend 
his greatness. Nay, he likes the little 
things. He loves to look on flowers, 
though their days are but a handful; yet, 
whilst they live, they reflect his smile. He 
looks on little children; not one of all the 
little ones is toddling over part of his 
universe but he takes care of it lest its 
little foot should slip. Not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without our Father. 
Consider the lilies of the field, for they 
owe themselves to God, Consider the 
fowls of the air, for their little hearts are 
pulses of God’s eternity. It is not there- 
fore because it is little that God turns 
away from it, but because it is wrong, hate- 
ful, out of square, out of proportion, out of 
himself. He cannot look upon iniquity, 
When he turns in that direction, his face 
burns like a furnace. ... 

Do we really wart to save men? This 
is God’s purpose. Herein he shows how 
much he hates the sin by showing how 
much he loves the sinner. When we do 
not care for a person, it is of no conse- 
quence to us what that person does, but, 
in proportion as we care for any one, then 
every action is of consequence, every word 
has some hidden meaning in it, every look 
isasymbol, Why doweso anxiously scan 
that countenance, and listen to that voice, 
and estimate those statements? Because 
we love the person who is behind them, 
and responsible for them,—our love ex- 
plains our anxiety. It is thus with the 
living God in his own degree, according 
to the infinity of the lines of his being: 
because he cares for the sinner he hates 
the sin. 

It is even so with earthly parents. What- 
ever keeps your son away from you, you 
hate. It he is away following the paths 
of evil, and is no longer confidential and 
trustful at home, what is it that excites 
your anger, your holy indignation? The 
evil. You say, “ Until he knew such men 
and followed such practices, he was the 
light of the house, the music of the home; 
but, since he has got into these ways and 
these habitudes and companionships, lie is 
breaking my heart. I hate the thing that 
keeps my child from home. Multiply that 
by infinity, and you begin to approach tlie 
feeling of God as revealed in Holy Scrip- 
ture. He is troubled for us, he is com- 
— with man, he is angry with sin. 

esus came to save us from our sins, there- 
fore he is called Jesus. He wants to save 
us every one; he wants to save the worst 
of us. To the self-righteous he has noth- 
ing to say, but to the heart-broken and 
the self-accusing, the humble soul, he has 
all his sweet gospel to tell. Do not let us 
be afraid of him. ° 
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Sunday School Times. Address the proprietors of Sezodont, Hart & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York. 











THE SHAPE OF T 


2 Sold by the trade 
picoriptive Fron Lit ts Soe t, 








If you want a sure relief for 


limbs, use an 


BEAR In MIND—Not one of 





for samples, showing labels materials, 
tothe S. Hed MGo PD. Bax G08 Nae Fane 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


THE HALF-HOSE tartare STAMPED 


BBR en 
ON THE TOE 


Fit Well, Look Well, Wear Well. 


are the only half-hose constructed in accordance with 


. and obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 
SHAW STOCKING CO., 
AS TS TSS 


Lowell, Mass. & 


Icock’s 






HE HUMAN FOOT. 


pains in the back, side, chest, or 
Porous 
Plaster 


the host of counterfeits and imita- 









A NEW SOUVENIR 


rk of art illustrated in Ten Colors, 
Worth its W in Gold. We 
it FREE, all 
ask for oe to-day 
.,. the a ire in (hate 
wely from Factory to Fa 
le instrument at Wryiessle 
835 to $250. Write at once to 


























DO YOU WANT 


LIGHT ? 


I light churches, theaters, public bulld- 
ings, offices. I make ectors for é 
tric, gas, or oll, Ido about as much light- 
ing as all other lighters put together. 
All about lighting, plans, designs, 8; - 
fications, free for the ng. 

I. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! St., N. Y. 














Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 
Opera Chairs, | 

Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 


90 Canal St., Boston 
Catalogs sent. , 











LARGEST MANUFACTURER / 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURN/ SHI 


—— 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURB, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO, D. SWAN, successor to BAxTER C. SWARM, . 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 


A. B. & BE. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston, 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Most Durable and Decorative 
Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


Send for catalog. 
H. Ss. NORTHROP, 35 Cherry threet, N ow York, 














Flags #siémore ma. Banners 


— 





{HU RCHES, Chapels, and Houses. Oa: 
© S. D. Paice Bait & Co., Architects Phihe. 


‘ Bucke e Bell Foun 
ESS ona hl ae 


Mid-winter Exp’n. Price. verms, et¢,, 








OF THE Lt =~ 
C@otaicous she teen Rah ag ani 


AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











az 
taf 


: 0.1 44 ; 
CARI CAPCTE io ins sdctetecccnte trceckdhampcned $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
I crertescetensinisecccccos svt 1,600,466.64 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 309,117.89 


' TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1896. 








$2,409,584.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
. CHAS. P. PEROT. Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas, 
| WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
| WM. B. KELLY, Gent. Aot. 


| DIRECTORS : 

Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charlies 8. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Eéaward F. Beale, 
John 8. Gerhard. 


% NET TO INVESTORS ON 5 YEAR Ist 
MORTGAGES on improved farms in Red 
River Valley. North Dakota. Write to me, 





J. H. McCULLOUGH, Milton, N. D, 
In orderte a goods, or in makina ‘nquiry con 
| anything sd ftiaed in tht? p« . vem wilt obline the 
P iblicherrs, cn wrtl as the advrert!s + atetine (rat you 
caw the advertiafmentin Tho 8incas Schoo! .tmes. 





























































se WORTH QO’ A THING 


beat learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 


point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 

























- manufacturer 


if 
ort Seco i, Jun ch 8 and can be 
bou atall grocers. No. 
r ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


if you pay @4 to 86 for shoes, ex- 
‘amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 


men, Wo 
make and 
aecll more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 

other 
in the world, 


Hone one genuine unless name and 
is stamped on the bottom. 


r dealer for our 85, 
e350, $2.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
‘50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


. If your dealer 
-— to fac- 

d 36 cents 
fe ki, style 


e and 
oe aan Dept. will fill 
or 4 Illus- 








Wk. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Sixth Avenue 


O’NEILL’ 





om 





PPL PALL 


Go where you may— 


20th to 21st Street, New York 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Millinery, Cloaks, Costumes, Children’s 
Clothing, House Furnishings, Furniture, China, Glassware, etc. 


you will find no such variety of S — Colors and Styles in Children’s 


Garments as that displayed a e Big Store.” 


Every novelty that 


adds grace and comfort to the juvenile > ing is found in these de- 


partments. Our eer are different from those of any other house,— 
they are lower. ese, for instance : 
For Girls For Boys 
Flannel Dresses Middy Suits 


Girls All-Wool Flannel Dresses, hand- 
somely trimmed with braid and Bre- 
telles, variety of colorings, 6 to 14 year 


$1.98 $3.98 


eee oeeeeeo5ree reer 


Send for our Grocery+Catalogue. 


Of fine Serge or Cheviot, 


sale at 





in 3 to 8 
year sizes; actually worth $6.08 on 


Every housekeeper within 100 miles 


of New York City, who desires to save from 25 to 40 per cent on grocery 


purchases, should have one. 








. DoucLas 
1OE BEM ol THE 


$3. 


OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 








ee. 
dl ras PL nl Pe TOK@) 


" are (eo best and eest 


mical 
they are made of fine cluth, 
one 











IDEAL SPRING BEDS 


“Wide-Awake Facts abont Sleep,” 
ng ting. and desee bing them, sent free. An c 


= ae 3 ge your state, sent on receipt of 
three two-cent 
Foster Bros. 


Mie Co., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 
















WANTE 


to get orders 


me 
wn "in he 


competent club 
gy ( yemen, 


for our celebrated 
LIBERAL TERMS; GOOD 
INcOMES. BIG PRESENTS with 


mall 
tare nie Nis eet ae = shied 
~ New ween. F P. 0. Box 3 Re 








‘The Sunday | School Time intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of 








a tee ET WELL- ENOUGH ALONE” 

eee ig a safe maxim to follow in paint- 

pas Pittabargh. ing—as in everything else. Pure 

xenon PabOTEh. White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 

soxeramr | =e always have been the best and standard paint. 

nora To be sure of getting 

BROOKLYN 

i a iy W hite Lead 

= ure ite Lea 

UNION ~ 

SOUEEERE ) oy, examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 

pane For colors tint White Lead with the 

massoURE | NaTIonAL Leap Co.’s Pure White Lead 

pase 00 Tinting Colors. They are the best and most 

JouN ?. LEWIS sRos.co | PErManent. . 

MORLEY Patindsighte. ae giving valuable information and card sh samples 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelye Beng ot different 

SALEM Silom. Wane, cesigns painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 

CORNELL " upon application to those intending to paint. 

cxrocey NATIONAL LEAD °CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 











Our catalog explains all. Send for it. 


cal B iGYGES. $8 85 


AMERICA’S ten 
Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth 
Our unequaled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money than other makers can afford 


to market an inferior production, hence in purchasing a Waverley there is a clear saving of $x5 or more. A higher 
grade bicycle it is impossible to produce. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., resent Ind. 


ree 











Hints on 
Child-Training 


A Series of Thirty Articles on the 
Nature and Scope and Methods of 
the Wise Training of CHfildren. 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Ogos work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and experience of a Chris- 
tian educator in the sphere of the home training of children, as distinct 


from their teaching in the week-day school or the Sunday-school. 


Every pre- 


cept in its pages has been tested by the principles of Christian philosophy, and 
by actual experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


“ Here is a book that goes to the heart of things. . . . 
applications will find them to be principles... . 


ful in properly dealing with the boy or the girl that we know. 


American people in its coming generation.""—The Lutheran. 


While the book pro- 
fesses to be only a series of ‘hints,’ any one who loots at the hints in their 
One can scarcely read a page 
of the book without coming upon some thought or suggestion that will be help- 
If this book 
were studied by every parent who now has a flock of little ones around him, we 
do not at all doubt that the effect would be very perceptible on the whole 


A book of over 300 pages (7%>5% inches), cloth, gilt top. Price, $1. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
John D. Wattles & Co., 





1031 Walinut Screet, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 













At your dealers. 
Made only by 
The N. E. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, NewYork, St. Louis, 
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‘omnfort | in 
* Bicycling 


In every a bicycle must 
be adjustable 2 so as to fit the 
varying conditions of human 
anatomy. No bicycle so 
fully meets this requirement as the 





Columbia saddles are 
the standard of com- 
fort; ahd the Colum- 
bia adjustable handle- 
bar is the standard of rigid, quick-adjusting 


completeness. 
comape ts coommemecet $100 
themselves. . to all-alike 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Many of the Columbia merits are described in 
the superb Colum umbia Catalogue. “ihe book also 


of $50, next 
best 1o Columbias. Coleerbla agent for 
it, or send two 2- a ait Galas te ak tee Goenee 





Attlee 
i hf hk fh hh hh hh hrtiliatiliealirasllslaiiliaalltalialiilill, einen ities 














“The Good Shepherd,” , 
“The Sbepberd 


of Jerusalem,” 


Are the titles of two steel-plate engravings 


of religious sentiment. 


In the first, the 


tender light of the Saviour’s face shines 
forth with its message, ‘‘I am the good 
2 shepherd, and know my sheep, and am 
known of mine, and I lay down my life for 


the sheep.” 


In the other, the solemn lesson of the 
dismantled cross on the summit of Calvary 
® is read by a shepherd in wondering rever- 


ence. 


The religious sentiment is beautifully 
wrought out by both the engraver and 


printer. 
2 Size of plates, 2231 inches. 


Size of engraving, 1221 inches. 


Price, carefally packed, postpaid, $1.00 


each, or $1.60 for both. 


We have but a limited supply. Remit to 


The Religious Press Association 


1200 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














concerning 
you will oblige the 2 publishers, as we 
advertiser, 


In ordering or in i 


ates 


gery 
i paper, 


as the 


stating that saw the adver- 
 tisement ts Pac Buoclay ‘Schoo! Times. 





publishers will refund to subscribers any money 


SAREE SM tertnaans § commercial credit be inadvertently Inserted, 


















